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PREfFACE. 



The two prominent and distinguishing features of 
this work are, first, the elementary sounds of the 
language are taught in a plain and philosophical 
manner; and second, the principles of orthography 
and orthoepy are presented in an easy, uniform 
System of Analysis or Parsing. 

Correct and finished articulation is a prime beauty 
in public speaking, reading, and conversation. This 
can most readily and effectually be acquired by at- 
tending, systematically y to the elementary sounds of 
language ; and it is believed that the science of sounds 
is here treated in so attractive and practical a man- 
ner, that students, of all ages, will receive incalcu- 
lable benefits from the study of it. The first part 
of this work may, with propriety, be termed An 
J JElementary Treatise on Elocution, 

It will not, for a moment, be doubted, that Or- 
^ thography is an indispensable branch of science ; 
) nor will it be denied that it has been too much neg- 
J lected in the schools of this country. Doubtless, the 
I principal reason that it has not received the sh^re 
of attention which it deserves, is a want of system 
' in the application of principles and rules. A pupil 
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soon becomes tired of studying what he can not un- 
derstand ; and the technical terms and principles of 
orthography, presented as they usually are, by 
authors of Dictionaries and Spelling Books, in an 
abstract manner, are not easily comprehended by 
learners. 

If the principles of words could be applied . to 
words, and the powers of letters ascribed to letters, 
while standing in words, these principles and powers 
would not only be understood and easily retained, 
but the relative dependence of letters on each other 
in forming words, would be readily comprehended. 

Hitherto, no system in the arrcmgement and appli- 
cation of the principles of Orthography has been 
attempted ; but it was long thought by some teachers 
of eminence that something of the kind was a de- 
sideratum. The Author's own experience also in 
teaching, convinced him that a deficiency existed 
with regard to this subject which should be sup- 
plied. How far he has succeeded in this effort to 
facilitate the acquisition of the principles of the 
English language, remains for an enlightened com- 
munity to judge. 

The first edition was written at intervals, and was 
mostly the result of the Author's exi)erience in 
teaching. Though perfect confidence was felt in the 
plan of teaching Orthography by analysis, yet some 
doubt was entertained with regard to the pro- 
priety of publishing it, as it might be considered by 
some a theoretical experiment. The book, how- 
ever, was duly published ; and, notwithstanding 
the imperfections incident to a first effort, has 
been approved and used, far exceeding the most 
sanguine anticipations of the Author ; and a new 
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edition, enlarged and improved, is now offered to 
the public. 

Part First comprises a system of teaching the ele- 
merUary sounds. 

Part Second teaches the powers and properties of 
letters by analysis in a progressive manner. 

Part Third teaches not only the philosophy of 
the component parts of words, but also their mean- 
ing, and adds the combination of the First and Sec- 
ond Parts. 

In spelling, the Author has conformed to Dr. 
Webster's orthography, mainly. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the works of Web- 
ster, Walker, Sheridan, Perry, Rush, Barber, Porter, 
and many others, have been consulted for the pur- 
pose of collecting the principles of the language ; 
but the application of these principles, by a ii/niform 
system of analysis and synthesis, is original, and is 
believed to be of great practical importance. 

ALBERT D. WRIGHT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Language existed before letters. Characters or letters 
were invented to represent the elementary sounds of 
spoken language. Now, by treating the elementary 
sounds as the first principles of the language, and letters 
as their representatives, much of the perplexity of what 
are called irregular sounds will disappear. The truth 
is there are no irregular sounds in the English language. 
Letters may be irregular in representing sounds, but the 
sounds themselves cannot be irregular; for, language 
being composed of sounds, if a sound be used and ap- 
proved it becomes a constituent part of the language, and 
there is no more propriety in rejecting it as irregular than 
any of the other constituent elementary sounds. For in- 
stance; by putting the upper teeth loosely against the 
under lip and emitting an under tone of voice, a sound 
will be produced which is usually represented by v, and 
it will not be denied that it is a regular sound in the lan- 
guage. Now, in the word of, is the consonant sound 
regular or irregidar ? It is the same with the consonant 
sound in the word have, and here it will be admitted it is 
a regular sound ; but the consonant sound is exactly the 
same in the two words have and of, and it would be a 
truism to say that the same things must be alike. It 
appears then very plain that this soimd is regidar. I 
prefer calling/* in the word of a substitute for i?, permit- 
ting the sound to remain immutable. It is not, however, 
pretended that the word is spelled wrong and should be 
expressed by the other letter; but that the sound is repre- 
sented by a different letter than the one commonly used 
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to express it. It is a curious fact that all those sounds 
which most authors call ii^egular, are the regular sounds 
of some other letters. In all such instances these irregu- 
lar letters may be denominated substitutes. 

A letter which represents a sound most frequently 
gives name to the sound. 

A long. — The. vowel sound as heard in mate, age, 
weight, they, is the first, long sound of a : we therefore 
name the sound a long. But it will be perceived that 
this sound is not always expressed by a ; for the vowel 
sound in weight is exactly the same as in mate ; and in 
this instance the vowel sound is expressed by ei instead 
of a ; but as the letters ei represent this sound only in a 
few words, they together may be considered a substitute 
for a long — so also ey, 

A short. — The vowel sound as heard in man, hat, is a 
short sound, ahd is always represented by a ; we there- 
fore denominate the sound a short. 

A^medial. — The vowel sound as heard in dare, sqmire, 
air, prayer, always occurs before the sound of r, and it 
being a sound distinct from every other vowel sound, we 
think it entitled to a separate name ; also as it is about a 
medium sound between a long and a flat, we shall call 
it a medial. Ai and ay in such words as air, fair, 
prayer are digmphs, in which a has the niodial sound, 
and i and y are silent. Many orthoepists make no dis- 
tinction between this sound and that of long a in late, 
fate; but the person who can perceive no difference 
between the sound of a in lair, fair, care, dare, hair, 
and the sound of the same letter in late, fail, case, date, 
hail, certainly cannot have a very correct ear for dis- 
criminating sounds.* 

• *The editor of "Johnson's and Walker's Dictionaries Combined," 
in his preface, remarlss as follows: — ** Walker has betn censured 
.for not making a distinction, in his notation, between the sound of 
a in hare, fare, hair, pair, <fec., and in fate, pale, name, &c. This 
however, is not a defect peculiar to Walker, but is common to him 
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A flat — The vowel sound as heard in far, calm, is 
always expressed by a ; and to distinguish it from other 
sounds represented by the same letter, we name it a flat. 

A broad. — The vowel sound as heard in call, tear, 
law, cau/jht, for, is a broad sound, and is more frequently 
represented by a than by any other letter ; we therefore 
call it broad a. But o represents this sound in many 
words; though rarely except before r. So we call o 
when it stands for this sound, a substitute for broad a. 

E long. — The vowel sound as heard in ice, hare, ahire, 
is generally expressed by the letter e; and as it is a 
longer sound than the other sound of this vowel, we call 
it e long. I in shire, machine, and the like, is a substi- 
tute for e long. E is sometimes doubled, in which situ- 
ation it is a digraph, having but one e sounded. 

E short. — The vowel sound as heard in men, metTy, 
any, bury, is a short sound, and is usually represented 
by e ; we therefore call it e short. A and ii occasionally 



with other orthoepists. No distinction is made in the sound of a, 
in these words, by Kenrick, Sheridan, Nares, Jones, or Pulton and 
Knight; and our countryman, Mr. Webster, in his Spellinff Book, 
places them aU under the first or long sound of a. There is, how- 
ever, an obvious distinction in the sound, as the words are pro- 
nounced in this country, and the same distinction is said to be pre- 
served in England ; and it was used by Walker himself, in his own 
pronunciation, if we may rely upon the testimony of one of his 
pupils. Whether these orthoepists did not perceive the distinction, 
or whether, if they did perceive it, they did not think it sufficiently 
important to recognize it in their notation, it may be difficult to 
ascertain. I^rry, however, in his * Synonymous Etymological and 
Pronouncing Dictionary,' has very properly made the distinction. 
The sound of long a, as in fate, he indicates by a horizontal line 
over it, and the sound of a, in bare, thus a, and, generally, when the 
sound of long a, or what is so considered by other orthoepists, is 
followed by r, as in care, bare, bear, fair, transparent, &c., he marks 
in the same manner, distinguishing it from a in fate, name,&c. It 
is not improbable, that all the other orthoepists made the same 
distinction, in their practice, that fferr?/ made in his notation." 

"Dr. Porter, late President of Amherst Theological Seminary, 
in his rhetorical writings, distinguishes the soaria of a, or ai, m 
fare, air, from the sound of a in fate^ tak'e.^' 
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represent this sound, as in any^ bury ; but when so used 
they may be called substitutes for e short. 

I long, — The vowel sound as heard in time^ rhymSy 
is a long sound, and is more frequently represented by i 
than by any other letter ; it may therefore be called the 
sound of i long. Infrequently represents this sound, but 
as it is very often a consonant, it may with propriety be 
considered a substitute when representing a vowel sound. 

I short — The vowel sound as heard in pi7i, him, hymn, 
England, busy, women, is a short sound, and is usually 
represented by i ; it is therefore called i short. When 
y, e, u or represents this sound, it is a substitute for 
^ short. 

O long. — The vowel sound as heard in note, go, sew, 
beau, is the first long sound of o ; and as the letter o 
generally stands for the sound, we call it o long. The 
sound represented by ew in sexc, and by eau in beau, is 
identical with o long; these letters may, therefore, be 
considered substitutes" for it. 

short. — The vowel sound, as heard in doll, not, 
tchat, is a short sound, and is more frequently represented 
by o than any other letter ; it therefore may be called the 
sound of o short. The sound is often represented by a, 
but to preserve the identity of the name of the sound, we 
call a, in such situations, a substitute for o short, 

slender. — The vowel sound of o, as heard in move, 
do, cool, is produced ])y a smaller opening of the lips 
than any other of the vowel sounds; and orthoepists 
therefore call it o slender. Oo, in cool, j^f oof, &c., is a 
digraph, having but one o sounded. 

U long. — The vowel sound, as heard in due, ghee, 
new, is a long sound, and is generally represented by it ; 
we therefore call it the sound of 2i long. The letters ew 
in new, may be said to be substituted for ii Jong. 
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U short — The vowel sound as heartl in tub ^ fur, Iter, 
stir J soUf is a short sound, and is commonly represented 
by u ; we therefore call the sound u short. When e, /, 
and o represent this sound, they may be reckoned sub- 
stitutes for u shofi. 

U medial, — The vowel sound as heard in hush, pull, 
wool, wolf, is usually represented by u ; and the sound 
appears to be about a me<lium between u long and u 
short ; wc therefore call the sound u medial. AVhen o 
and 00 represent this sound, they may be said to be sub- 
stituted for u medial. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

There are two diphtlwngal sounds, but four diphthongs. 

Ou and ow, in out and now, each represent the same 
sound, which cannot be separated into two distinct, recog- 
nized vowel sounds ; we therefore call them inseparable 
diphthongs, 

Oi and oy in oil, hoij, each represent the same sound, 
which can be separated into the sounds of broad a, and 
short i or y ; they arc therefore called separable diph- 
thongs. 

CONSONANTS. 

The consonant sounds are twenty-five in numl>er. 

B. — The consonant sound heard in balte, is an element- 
ary, labial, sub vocal sound, and is always represented l^y h. 

D. — The consonant sound heard in did, is an element- 
ary, lingual, sub vocal sound, and is always represented 
hy d. 

F. — The consonant sound heanl in fife, Ji/^f, is an ele- 
mentary , labial, aspirate sound, and is generally represented 
bv /. The same sound occurs in a few words, such as 
philosophy, rough, where it is represented by ph and gh ; 
but these letters in such situations do not represent their 
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own peculiar sounds, but incidentally stand for the sound 
Avhich f always represents (except in the word of) ; 
therefore they are irregular, and stand as substitutes for /I 

G. — The consonant sound heard in go, egg, is an ele- 
mentary, palatal, subvocal sound, and is never repre- 
sented by any other letter than g. 

H. — The aspiration heard before e and i, in the words 
he and high, is always represented by the letter It, The 
sound is defective in its organical conformation, not being 
struck by any of the organs of speech ; but it is, notwith- 
standing, an elementary sound. 

J. — The consonant soimd heard in judge, is an ele- 
mentary, dental, subvocal sound, and is usually repre- 
sented by y or g soft ; d is a substitute for j in such 
words as verdure, grandeur, soldier. 

Most writers on the elements of language represent,/ 
as a compound sound, which may be resolved into dzh 
or dj. It will be found by experiment that the sound of 
zh in dzh can be prolonged at pleasure after the d has 
been articulated, but if the sound of /be correctly uttered 
it cannot be prolonged without destroying its chamcter. 
The difference between them appears to be that the sound 
oij is shorter, and produced by a stronger percussion of 
the organs than dzh. To illustrate ; in the w^ord rasure, 
where s before u has the sound of zh, if we \)ntd before s 
it will be radsure or radzhure, which a discriminating 
ear will perceive is not exactly the same as rajure. The 
sounds of dzh and of ,/ are therefore different. That j 
cannot be composed of the sounds of dj is very evident ; 
it might with equal propriety be said that the number ,^t'e 
is composed of the numbers two and jice. The sound of 
this letter then appears to be not the sound of any other 
two letters or more, but is sui generis and represented by 
the character y or g soft. If it be said that it is not per- 
fectly simple, the same may be said oih or d, or any of 
the mhoocals, for if p is admitted to be simple, h adds the 
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suhvocal or undeiioae, making it more tlian simple. So 
with t and d, &c. But no orthoepist pretends that b or 
d is not an elementary sound. We therefore conclude 
that j and its cognate ch are elementary sounds. 

K. — The consonant sounds heard in ket/y cak**^ qiinkp^ 
is an elementary, whispering, palatal sound, and is repre- 
sented by three different characters — /•, c hard and q ; c 
and q are, however, superfluous in the language ; but 
when used are substitutes for A*. Ch in echo, and gh in 
loitgh, are substitutes for U also. 

L. — The consonant sound heard in hdl, lllly, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always repre- 
sented by /. 

M. — The consonant sound heard in mnim, mummy, is 
an elementary, labial, subvocal sound, and always repre- 
sented by wi. 

N. — The consonant sound heanl in none, nine, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always repre- 
sented by n, 

P. — The consonant sound heard in pipe, papa, is an 
elementary, labial, aspirate sound, and is always repre- 
sented by^. 

R. — The consonant sound heard in rare, roar, is an 
elementary, subvocal, lingual sound, and is always repre- 
sented by r, 

S. — The consonant sound heard in sauce, cease, is an 
elementary, dental, aspirate sound, and is always repre- 
sented by 8 or c soft. 

T. — The consonant sound heard in tight, tea, is an 
elementary, lingual, aspirate sound, and is generally rep- 
resented by t, though the sound is sometimes heard in 
words ending in ed after any of the consonants which 
are not subvocal except t. In such situations e is silent 
and rf is a substitute for t. 
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Y. — The consonant sound heard in view, vie, is an 
elementary, labial, subvocal sound, and is represented by 
V, except in the word of, where / is a substitute for v. 

W. — The consonant sound heard in way, woe, we, is an 
elementary, labial, subvocal sound, and is regularly rep- 
resented by ^0 ; but u stands for this sound in such words 
as persuade, language, banquet, when it is a substitute 
for w, 

X does not represent an elementary sound, but is equiv- 
alent to k and s, as in tax, or to g and z in exits. It is 
always a su'bstitute. 

Y. — The consonant sound heard in ye, you, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is regularly 
represented by y ; but in such words as alien, valiant, i 
becomes a consonant and is substituted for ?/. 

Z. — The consonant sound he^ird in ooze is an element- 
ary, dental, subvocal sound, and is usually represented 
by z; it is, however, frequently expressed by s, as in his, 
and occasionally by c, as in suffix^, and x in xehec ; but 
in these situations s, c, and x are substitutes for z. 

The combination th represents two distinct, elementary 
sounds. 

Th aspirate. — ^The consonant sound heard in thigh, 
oath, is an elementary, lingual, aspirate sound, and is 
always represented by th. 

Th subvocal. — The consonant sound heard in the, 
tliough, is an elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is 
always represented by th. 

Ch. — The consonant sound heard in etch, church, is 
an elementary, dental, aspirate sound, and is generally 
represented by ch; but the same sound occurs in such 
words as fustian, nature, where ti and t arc substitutes 
for ch. 

SL — The consonant sound heard in show, ash, is an 
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elementary, dental, aspirate sound, and is commonly rep- 
resented by sh. This sound also occui*s in such words 
as ocean, social, mansion, nation, chaise and sugar ; but 
ce, a, si, ti, ch, and s, in these words are substitutes 
for sh. 

Zh. — There is a consonant sound exactly like the 
sound of sh, with the addition of an undertone or sub- 
vocaL It is expressed by si in fusion, zi in glazier, ^d 
z and s before u in azure, rasure. The sound is named 
2fe by orthoepists, probably to correspond in form with 
its cognate sh. 

Wh. — ^The consonant sound heard in ichy, whey, is 
reckoned by Dr. Rush and others an elementary sound. 
It is not subvocai, but is a cognate of w ])roducing a mere 
whispering, and is always represented by wh. 

Ng. — ^The consonant sound heard after the vowel i 
in mg, ring, is an elementary, subvocai, palatal sound, 
and is generally represented by ng. Also when n is 
followed by any of the palatals in the same syllable, it 
takes the peculiar sound of ng. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THIS BOOK. 



This work is not a spelling book'. It is designed to be 
studied by students of all ages after they have learned to 
i'ead. Scholars should commence at Part First, and 
Commit to memory the coarse i)rint, and be able to an- 
swer the questions at the bottom of the pages. 

Frequent exercises in making the elementary sounds 
in the tables should be insisted upon until they become 
perfectly familiar; for they are the fundamental princi- 
ples of the language. At first the scholars may have the 
books before them while they are making the sounds, 
but by frequency of repetition they will be able to repeat 
them in their order without the assistance of the books. 
The sounds may be made in concert by the whole school, 
or by a single class. 

The pupils should be often exercised in spoiling words 
by their sounds ; this will enable them to obtain pre- 
cision and elegance in articulation, and by thus directing 
their attention to each particular sound in the word, they 
will acquire an accurate knowledge of the powei-s and 
connection of letters. The idea, however, should not be 
entertained that this spelling by sounds should supersede 
the ordinary method of spelling by the letters. 

When the student arrives at Part Second, he should 
commit to memory all the definitions and the list of let- 
ters in each class, order, and genus, and be required not 
only to answer the questions on the analysis, but to 

2* 
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analyze words himself. He should for this purpose have 
a blank book (a common writing book will do), in which 
he should write down, in as neat a hand as possible, the 
analysis of the words given for examples. The teacher 
can inspect the analysis thus written, when the scholar 
comes to his recitation. 

The teacher can vary the exercises by writing the 
analysis of a word on a blackboard or large slate, and 
by requiring the scholars to recite it in concert, observ- 
ing to keep time. 

If there are scholars studying it who have not learned 
to write, this last exercise will be found very convenient 
and useful. 

In Part Third, the definitions shoidd be committed 
to memory, and great care should be taken to learn the 
meaning of the pretixes and suffixes. The definitions of 
the primitive parts can be learned fi*om a dictionary while 
writing the analysis, but the prefixes and suttixes should 
be previously acquired. 

All the words given for examples, and such others as 
may bo thought proper, should be written out in full, 
and preserved as specimens of the student's i^nmansliip 
and investigation in oithography. 



PART FIRST. 



PHONOLOGY. 

Language is the medium for the communication of 
thought. 

I-Anguage is of two kinds, Natural and Artificial. 

Natural language consists in all those tones of voice, 
expressions of countenance, and gestures, which convey 
intelligence from one living being to another. 

Artificial language consists in the conventional use of 
coords to express ideas. 

Artificial language has two forms in wliich it is repre- 
sented, Spoken and Written. 

S^wken language consists in the use of certain sounds 
of the human voice, in such collocation and arrangement 
as to make words and sentences. 

Written language consists in representing the element- 
ary sounds of s^wken language by certain marks or 
characters called letters. 

Phonology is the science of the elementary sounds 
uttered by the human voice in speech. 

An elementary sound is one that cannot be divided so 
as to be represented by two or more letters. 

In the English language there are forty-one element- 
ary sounds, and every six)ken English word is entirely 
composed of some of these sounds. 

The elementary sounds of language are produced by 

What is language? Of how many kinds is lanjjnajjo,? Wliat are Ihoy? 
What does natural language consist in? Artificial? Uow limny funus lias 
artificial language? What are they? Wliat is spolccn language? Written? 
What is phonol(^? What is au olemeotary sounU ? Uow many sounds ai*e 
there in the English language? Are words made of these sounds ? Howoixi 
the elementary sounds produced ? 
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different positions of tlie organs of speech in connec- 
tion with the voice, the subvocal, and the breath. 

The principal organs of speech are the lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. 

The voice is produced by the vibrations of the 
breath in the larynx, a pipe in the throat. 

The subvocal is the voice partly suppressed by tlio 
organs of speech ; thus making an undertone. 

The Aspirates are mere whispers produced by tlie 
organs of speech and breath. 

Cognate letters are such as are produced by the same 
organs in a similar manner ; thus, p is a cognate of />, t 
is a cognate of c?, &c. 

KPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

VOWEL SOUNDS. 

a long. . . .Speak a as it is pronounced in tlie alphabet 
for its long sound. 

a short. . . . Try to pronounce the word fd without touch- 
ing the tongue to the roof of the mouth. — 
Make the sound short as possible. 

a medial . . Hold the tongue and palate perfectly still, 
and then try to pronounce the word air. 

ii flat Speak the word ah correctly, and it will be 

the sound of a flat ; or try to speak the word 
aH without stirring the tongue. 

a broad . . . Pronounce the wokI awe con^ectly ; or hold 
the tongue still \\\ the bottom of the mouth 
and endeavor to pronounce the word all. 

e long. . . .Speak e as it is pronounced in the alphabet, 
for its long sound. 

What are the principal organs of speech? How is the voire prodwceti? 
"What is the subvwral? What are the whi8i>eriug lettera ealleil? What are 
cognate lettei-a? What is the direction for making the sound of long af 
]Make the sound. Directiou for making a short ? Make the sound? Direc- 
tion for niakiui' a tiudial f Make the sound. Direction for making a flat f 
Make the sound. Directicuis for making a broad ? Make the sound. Direc- 
tions for making e Umg ? Make the sound. 
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e short. . . . Open the mouth about far cnoiigh to articu- 
ktc a Jo7i{jj then, ko^^piiig the lips still, en- 
deavor to pronounce the word ehh. Make the 
sound very short. 

i long. .... Speak i as it is pronounced in the alphabet, 
for its long sound. 

1 short... Prevent the tongue from touching tlie roof 
of the mouth, and try to pronounce the word 
it, taking care to make the sound as short as 
lK)ssible. 

long. . . .Utter the natuml alphabetical sound of o, for 
its long sound. 

short . . .Hold the tongue perfectly still in the bottom 
of the mouth, and try to pronounce the word 
on quickly. 

slender .. Keep the tongue clear from the roof of the 
*mouth, and try to pronounce the word do. 

u long Try to pronounce the word dne without 

touching the tip of the tongue to any part of 
the mouth. 

ii short. . . . Endeavor to pronounce the word hjj without 
closing the lips. 

il medial. .This sound is o in do shortened, and is heard 
in the word ^>?t//. If the it in this Avord be 
stripped of its consonants, and still retain the 
same sound, it will be u medial. 



Directions for making e short ? ^lakc the sound. 
Directions for making i long ? Make tlie sound. Direc- 
tions for making i short ? Make the sound. Directions 
for making o lowj ? Make the sound. Directions for 
making o shoH ? Make the sound. Directions for mak- 
in<r slender ? Make the sound. What is the direction 
for making the sound of u lonfj? ^Make the sound. 
What is the direction for making the sound of u short ? 
Make the sound. What is the direction for making u 
medial ? Make the sound. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

Oil OW . . . . Try to speak the word out^ without touching 
the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

oi oy Try to utter the word oz7, without permitting 

the tongue to come in contact with the upjier 
part of the mouth ; or utter broad a and short 
'/ in rapid succession. 

Let the sounds in the following table be made with full volume 
of voice, commencing each with a sudden effort from the lungs. 

In the first column ihe sounds can be prolouufcd at pleasure 
without any change of the organs. These may be called pe)fect 
Umg vowels. 

In the second column the sounds can also be prolonged, but not 
without a change in the character of the sounds. These are called 
impe^*fect long vowels. 

In the third column the sounds cannot be prolonged at all, yet 
they are perfect. 



THE VOCAL SOUNDS ASSORTED. 
[To be repeated lit concert. ^^ 



EXERCISE I. 


EXERCISE 11. 


EXERCISE III. 


Psrfect lofig. 


Imperfect long. 


Rrfect short. 


a 
1 
a 


• 

1 

u 


a 




Diphtliongs 


1 


A 

u 


ou ow 





e 


oi oy 


u 




• • 






U 



What is the direction for making the diphtliongal 
sound of ou or' ow ? Make the sound. What is the 
direction for making tlio diphthongal sound of oi or oy ? 
Make the sound. 

[The pupils should now be required to repeat these 
sounds in concert, commencing back with a long^ and 
taking them down in their regular order.] 



. 


1 
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EXERCISE IV. 


EXERCISE V. 


EXERCISE VL 


Long Fbwelt. 


Vovoeli, 


JHjihthottg9, 


a 


a 




1 
a 


I 




ii 


a 




a 


ii 




e 


a 




• 

1 


e 


OU OW 


o 


w 

4J 


oi oy 





i 




u 


i 




-^Aor^ Fofw;^ 


(1 




a 


^ 




e 


•0 




i 


u 




o 


tt 




w 

u 


41 





It should be observed lihat short a is not long a sliort- 
eiied, nor is short e long e sboirtened ; but the following 
diagram will illufltrate the kmg and short vowels philo- 
sophically. 

a long shortened booomes e short, 

a medml shortened becomes a thort 

a JUlI shortened beoomes o short 

« hroad has no short sound represented. 

e long shortened becomes i sliort 

z long has no short sound represented. 

o long has no short sound represented. 

slender shortened becomes u medial. 

XI loftg has no short sound represented. 

u short has no long sound represented. 



a 
k 
a 

A 

a 
e 
1 
o 
(i 
u 



e 
a 
o 



d 



u 



Repeat the sounds of the perfect long vowels as they 
occur in the first column, several times ; also the Imper- 
fect long and the Perfect short. Can you repeat the 
column of vowel sounds in tlie recapitulation 1 
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Some teachers may prefer the followiog n^ode of teaching the 
vowel sounds. If this method should be adopted, the preceding 
may be omitted. 

j jVIako the same vowel 
Speuk the word ate distinctly. !. sound as in aie, leaving 

( off te; thus, a te. 

j Make the same vowel 
Speak the word at distinctly. -' sound as in at, leaving 

( off tlie / ; thus, a t. 

( Make the same vowel 
Sj-jeak the word air distinctly. < sound as in air, leav- 

( ing off ir; tlius, a ir. 

i Make the same vowel 
Speak the word art distinctly. -^ sound as in aii, omit- 

{ ting r and t; thus, a rt. 

Make the same vowel 
S|>eiik tlie word all distinctly. ^ sound as in all, leaving 



i Make the same vo^\ 
distinctly. < sound as in all, leavii 
I off // / thus, a 11. 



i Make the same vowel 
Speak the word eve distinctly, s sound as in ere, leaving 

( off V ; thus, e ve. 

I Make the same vowel 
Speak the word elite distinctly. < sound as in <*[>Z>, leaving 

I off hh ; thus, e bb. 

I Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ice distinctly. <: sound as in ice, leaving 

( off ce ; thus, i ce. 

I Make the same vowel 
Speak the wort! it distinctly. ^ sound as in it, leaving 

( off the t ; thus, i t. 

i ]\fake the same voAvel 
Speak the word oak distinctly. ^ souudasinoa/i:,leavim 

( off ak ; thus, o aL 



r 
O 
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j Make tho samo vowel 
Sp)cak the word on distinctly. •. sound as in on, leavin<^' 

I off n; thus, o n. 

j Make the same vowel 
Sfioak the woiti do distinctly. < sound as in do, leaving 

I off d ; thus, d o. 

I Make the Siune vowel 
Speak the word due correctly, sound as in (///^, leaving 

I oft' d ; thus, d u e. 

I Make the same vowel 
Speak tlni woitl up correctly. - sound as in ?/;?, leaving 

( off}) ; thus, 11 p. 

j Make the same vowel 
Speak the word pull correctly. -J soundas in ^/^/, leaving 

( off'p and //; thus,p u 11. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

[ Make the same sound, 
Speak tho wortl out cori-ectly. <J leaving oft" tho /; thus, 

I oil t. 

j Make the Siime sound, 
Si)eak the word oil correctly. \ leaving off" the // thus, 

(oil. 



UECAPITU LATION. 

Exercise, 
a te 



a 


t 


a 


ir 


a 


h 


a 


we 


e 


ve 


c 


bb 


i 


ce 


1 


t 





o 


ak 




o 


n 


d 


o 




d 


11 


e 




11 


P 


P 


11 


11 


Diphtfiongs 




on 


It 




ol 


1 
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• The following diagrams will exhibit some cirrious and highly 
interesting circumstances in relation to the vowel sounds. 

Leaving out t\ the long vowels may be placed in the following 
scale, which will show ttio different positions of Uie tongue in 
uttering their sounds. 



e 



u a 



d 



a 



• * 



In sounding long e, the tongue is very close to the upper gums, 
leavine but a small aperture. In sounding w. it separates a little 
from them. In o, it drops still lower ; in o, lower vet ; and in d 
lowest. It then rises a step on a; higher on a ;' higher still on a : 
and highest on e. It will be observed that those letters that are ou 
the same level in the diaCTam can be mounded with nearly the same 
position of the tongue, though the lips are in different shapes. 

If, now, we let these letters remain in the same relative position, 
but put them in a circle, this circle can be followed round repeat- 
edly, commencing with e at the top of the circle, where the tongue 
will be highest or nearest the upper gums, iu the direction of the 
index, through k, ^ &c., as on the opposite page. 

* The Hue priut ueed uot be studied by bcgiimei's. 
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V 

/ 



/ 



/ 



t 



0\ 



\. 



V 



\a 



/ 



--/ 



' a 



a 



If we take this game diagram and commence at r>. making the 
Boands through the circle in the same direction, it will be observed 
that the Hja will have the smallest aperture at the place of begin- 
ning, and will gradually open till wo get to u on the opposite side, 
where the lips will be farthest apart, when they will gradually con- 
tract tiU we nrrive at 0, the place of beginning. 

It is a curious circnmstfmce that and a, on opposite sides of the 
scale, have the greatest variations of the ionuue^ nnd that o and u, 
standing at rizht angles with these on the opposite sides from each 
other, ha^e tne least and greatest apertures of the lip%. 



26 ANALYTICAL 

• The following diagrams will exhibit some cirrious and highly 
interesting circumstances in relation to the vowel sounds. 

Leaving out t\ the long vowels may be placed in the following 
scale, which will show tbo different positions of Uie tongue in 
uttering their sounds. 



e 



u a 



k 






a 



* * 



In sounding long e, the tongue is very close to the upper gums« 
leaving but a small aperture. In sounding w. it separates a little 
from them. In o, it drops still lower ; in o, lower vet ; and in d 
lowest. It then rises a step on a; higher on a ; higher still on a : 
and highest on e. It will be observed that those letters that are on 
the same level in the diagram can be sounded with nearly the same 
position of the tongue, though the lips are in different shapes. 

If, now, we let these letters remain in the same relative position, 
but put them in a circle, this circle can be followed round rcp)eat- 
edly, commencing with e at the top of the circle, where the tongue 
will be highest or nearest the upper gums, in the direction of the 
index, through k, c, &c., as on the opposite page. 

* The Hue priut need uot be studied by bcginuei's. 
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/ 



y 



oV 



I 
t 



\ 



N. 



^*. 



\ 



\ 



-i« 



/ 



/ a 



a 



If we take this same diagram and commence at o, making the 
sounds through the circle in the same direction, it will be observed 
that the llpi will have the smallest aperture at the place of begin- 
nings and will gradually open till we get to u on the opposite side, 
where the lips will be farthest apart, when they will gradually con- 
tract tiD we arrive at 5, the place of beginning. 

It is a curious clrcumstfmce that € and a, on opposite sides of the 
scale, have the greatest variations of the tongue^ and that o and u, 
standing at rio;ht angles with these on the opposite sides from each 
other, ha^e the least and greatest apertures of the lip%. 
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The short vowels may be put into similar diagrams, though not 
as perfectly. 

1 i ^ 

a u 

o 



w 

w 



u 



V 





«\ 


n 


za 




1-5 


-4-3 


< 


03 

^-4 


1— ( 




p; 


o- 


<^ 


^ 


f-» 




c 



CONSONANT SOUNDS. 
-The souikI of p is made by closing the 



lips and forcing them suddenly apart with 
the breath. 

b— The sound of b is like the sound of j? in 
connection with an under-tone or sub vocal. 
But this under-tone must cease as soon as 
the lips are opened. 

f Put the upper teeth upon the lower lip, 

and emit the breath between them. 

V The sound of v is like that of/ in connec- 
tion with the subvocal, 

ivh — Contract the lips to the smallest, roundest 
position, and suddenly relax them while the 
breath is rushing out. 

w — The sound of w is like that of loh in con- 
nection with the suhvocaL 



Repeat the sounds in the exercise under Recapitula- 
tion until they become familiar. What is the direction 
for making the sound of ^ / Make the sound. What 
is the direction for making the sound of h ? Direction 
for making f? Make the sound. Direction for v ? 
Make the sound. Direction for wh ? Make the sound. 
Direction for lo ? Make the sound. 



CO 

o 



O He 
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s and c soft — In onler to make the hissing sound 
of /J, bring the teeth nearly together, then 
place the tip of the tongue near the upper 
gums and emit the breath. 

3B The sound of z is like that of tf in connec- 
tion with the subvocaL 

sh — Close the teeth very nearly, then bring the 
middle of the tongue near the roof of the 
mouth, allowing a space for the breath to 
escape, and the sound of sh can be made. 

zb — The sound named zh is like that of sh in 
connection with the subvocaL 

cb — Close the teeth, and put the tip and mid- 
dle of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth, then the breath may force the tongue 
away, passing out suddenly between the 
teeth. 

J and gr soft — The sound of ^ is like that of ch in 
connection with the stihvocaL 

t Put the tip of the tongue tightly against 

the roof of the mouth, and force it suddenly 
away with the breath. 

d The sound of d is like that of t in connec- 
tion with the subvocaL 

tb — Put the tongue loosely agjiinst the upper 

teeth and emit the breath. 
th This sound of th is like the other sound 

of th in connection with the subvocaL 



Direction for s ? Make the sound. Direction for z / 
Make the sound. Direction for s/i / Make the sound. Di- 
rection for zh f Make the sound. Direction for ch ? Make 
the sound. Direction for y f Make the sound. Direction 
for t ? Make the sound. Direction for d ? Make the 
sound. Direction for th ? Make the sound. 
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Ah g 



' k, c hard, q — All represent the same sound, 
which is made by closing the palate and 
suddenly forcing out the breath. 



The sound of g hard is like that of Jc in 



U — 

connection with the siibvocal. 

h Emit the breath suddenly, with all the 

organs open. 

1 ^Put the tip of the tongue to the roof of the 

mouth, and let the subvocal escape through 
each side. 



m- 



n 



-Close the lips, and emit the subvocal 
through the nose. 

—Close the mouth by the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, and emit the sub- 
vocal through the nose. 



- Place the under part of the tip of the 
tongue near the roof of the mouth, and 
with the lips open emit the subvocal. 



y Place both sides of the tongue against the 

upper teeth, leaving the tip free ; then with 
a sudden impulse emit the subvocal, and at 
the same instant spring the middle of the 
tongue very near the roof of the mouth and 
back again. 

ngr — Close the palate, and throw the subvocal 
through the nose. 



Direction for th ? Make the sound. Direction for k, 
c hardy and q? Make the sound. Direction for g? 
Make the sound. Direction for h? Make the sound, m? 
Make the sound, n ? Make the sound, r ? Make the 
sound, y ? Make the sound. n{f f Make the sound. 
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-This is not an elementary sound, but is a 
compound of the sounds of k and s in rapid 
succession. 



THE CONSONANT SOUNDS ANALOGICALLY 

ARRANGED. 



Aspirates, Subvocals, 


EXERCISE I. 

p b 




wh w 




EXERCISE II. 




sh Ah 

cli j 


' Cognate letters. 


EXERCISE III. 

t d. 

th — ^th 




EXERCISE IV. 




EXERCISE V. 

h 

1 

m 
n 
r 

V 



Direction for x ? Make the sound. 

Make the sound of p with strong percussion ; then the 
sfjund of 6 in a similar manner—/ and v — tvh and lo — 
s and xk — sh and zh — ch a.ndj — t and d — th and th — A: 
and g ; then of h, I, m, w, r, y, ng. — [Care should be 
taken to utter only the sounds of the consonants, and 
not the letter names. These sounds should be repeated 
often^ till they become familiar.] 
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THE VOWELS, SUBVOCALS, AND ASPIRATES 

CLASSIFIED. 

The scholars should not pronounce the toords in the 
following table, nor the letter n/iines ; but they should 
utter only the sounds of the letters in Italic. 





Vowels. 


Subvocals. 


Asj^ 


mra 




a 


te 


b 


ay 


f 


ay 




a 


t 


d 


ay 


h 


ay 




a 


t'r 


V 


ay 


k 


ay 




• • 

a 


rt 


• 


ay 


V 


ay 




d 


U 


I 


ay 


s 


ay 




e 


ve 


m 


ay 


t 


oy 




e 


bb 


n 


ay 


th 


in 




• 


ce 


r 


ay 


ch 


ew 






t 


V 


ay 


sh 


ow 







IJ. 


w 


ay 


wh 


V 




6 


n 


y 


e 






d 


• • 






z 


a 






d 


u 
u 


e 
P 


th 
zk 


ey 






p 

> 


u 

i OH 


t 
t 


si ng 








^ 


) 01 


1 











The above table may be preferred by some as an exer- 
cise, instead of the lessons on pages 23 and 25. 
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EXERCISES. 
A Compleie Alphabet of th* EleineiUary Sounds.* 
Voxod Somids, Consotwuni Stutndti. Eleuu*iitn i-epresejtted 



1 


a 


17 


b 


2 


a 


18 


a 


3 


4 


19 


f 


4 


a 


20 




5 


A 

a 


21 


]l 


6 


c 


22 


• 

J 


7 


e 


23 


k 


8 


• 

1 


24 


1 


9 


\ 


25 


111 


10 


o 


26 


11 


11 





27 


P 


12 


• • 




28 


r 


13 


u 


29 


s 


14 


u 


30 


t 


15 


ii 


31 


V 


Dipht 


kongs. 


32 


w 


16 


oil ow 


33 


y 


t 


oi oy 


34 


z 



hf/ (umibiiudwm. 


35 


th 


36 


th 


37 


ch 


38 


8h 


39 


zh 


40 


wh 


41 


»g 



The Elementary sounds may now be put together so ns to form 
words, observing not to speak the names of the letters, but merely 
their 90und»^ except when the name and sound coincide. 

X Make the sound of m and of long e separately, and 
then pronounce them in connection ; thus, 

in e me 



^ Some late writers make but thirty-eight elementary sounds. In bo doing, 
they entirely omit A in hair^ and represent j and c* as composed of other ele- 
mentary sounds. See A medial and / in the Introduction. 

t It will be observed that oi and oy are placed in this alphabet, bat not 
numbered. They do not represent an elementary sound, but two sounds in 
connection, i and I. The reason why they were inserted here is because 
these sounds, occurring together in this- order, are never represented by any 
other letters titan oi or oy. The letter x also represents two sounds — ^ and 
a, and is sometimes represented by three letters, as in Uicks (small nails)* 
sounding exactly like tax (a rate). 

t Spelling by sounds should by no means take the place of the ordinary 
method of sp^lliog by the letter ni^mes. 
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This putting together sounds so as to form words, is 
called synthesis. 



Elements. 
Pronounced 



FIRST EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 



m e 
mc 

b c 
be 

d a 
day 

s a 
eay 

K a 
gay 



a t 
at 

e g 
a z 

as 

k 
oak 

i t 

it 



and 


band 


and 


band 


apt 


land 


apt 


land 


man 


b r i t 


man 


bright 


bag 


m a r n 


bag 


mom 


gad 


bland 


gad 


bland 



SECOND EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 
Words qf difficult Articulation. 



Elements, a-k-t-s 


r-i-tb-ni 


h-arn-d-z 


Pronounced acts 


rythm 


hands 


sh-r-i-n 


m-ou-tb-z 


m-i'S-t-s 


• shrine 


mouths 


mists 


m-ii-n-th-s 


w-i-v-z 


f-i-S-t-s 


months 


wives 


fists 


8-t-r-e-ch-t 


sh-r-i-ng-k 


g-r-i-s-t-s 


stretched 


shrink 


grists 


t-w-i-s-t-s 


wh-i-s-p-s 


g-o-s-t-s 


twists 


whlsps 


ghosts 


f w-u-r-Ul-z 


m-ii-l-k-t 


p-OeS-t-S 


worlds 


mulct 


posts 


t-r-a-k-t-s 


sh-r-X-ng-k-s 


h-o-s-t-s 


tracts 


shrinks 


hosts 


l>u-r-8-t-s 


th-r-u-s-t-s 


t-w-e-1-f-th 


bursts 


thrusts 


twelfth 


b-r-e-d-th-s ^ 


p-r-e-s-t-s 


s-i-k-s-th-s 


breadths 


priests 


sixths 



What is putting sounds together to form words called? 
-Spell ni6 by its sounds ; be, ^c. — acte, shrine, ^c. 
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THIRD EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 

Words of two syllables, to l>e pronounced as fast as 
the syllabldB are formed. 



d-i 1-a-t 

di loto 

dilate 

s-ii-b d-ii 

sab due 

subdue 

d-e t-a-n 

de tain 

detain 



n-a t-i-v 

na tivc 

native 

g4 d-I 

icau dy 
gaudy 

z-i-g z-a-g 

zi^ ZJig 
zigzag 



ni-M d-ii-m 

rail! dam 

milldam 

-e-g g-i-n 
leg ^In 
leggin 

g-u ga 

gcw gaw 

gewgaw 



FOURTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 



c-o-m 



ra-o sli-u-n 
com mo tion 
commotion 

m-o m-e-ii-t u-s 

mo ment ous 
momentous 



m-i-s b-e h-a-v 

mis be have 

misbeliavc 

i-m p-o 1-i-t 

im po lite 

impolite 



FIFTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 



u-s 



e-k-8 t-e-m p-o r-a n-e 

ex tem po ra * ne ous 

cxtem extempo exlempora cxtemporane extemporaneouH 

c-6-m. ni-u u-K c-a b-i-1 

com mu ni ca bil 

incom incommu incommuni incommunica inconiniuuicnbil 

i t-I 

i ty 

incommunicabill incommunicability. 



V 

1-n 
in 



Will you spell dilcUe by its sounds, and pronounce the 
syllables as fast as you form them? Also, subdue, &c., 
through all the exercises on this page. [If the teacher 
think proper, other examples may be given from any 
book.] • : . 
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Tbe frequent practice of Rpclling words by their Bounds, and 
especifdly such- words as arc difficult to be uttered, will secure pre- 
cision and elegance in articulation, and will contribute much to tho 
ease and fluency of speech. 

Articulation is distinctness of utterance. 

In reading or speaking, every woixl and every syllabic 
should be distinctly pronounced, and the sound of every 
letter which is not silent should be perfectly uttered. 

EXERCISES 

) IN SENTENCES OP DIFFICULT AKTICULATION. 

I. 

The giifs of God. 
Faulty articulation The gifs of God. 
Exercise The gif-t-s of God. 

Correct The gifts of God. 

II. 

For Chris/'^ sake: 
Faulty articulation For Chrise ake. 
Exercise For Chris-t-s sake. 

Correct For Christ's sake. 

ni. 

The novirf* ^•killed himself. 
Faulty The novice killed himself. 

Exercise The novice s-killed himself. 

Correct The novice skilled himself. 

IV. 

I study arithmetic, history, astron- 
omy, and geography. 

Faulty I study rithmetic, histry, stronomy, 

un jography. 

Exercise I study a-rithmetic, his-to-ry, astron- 

omy, a-n-d ge-ography. 

Correct I study arithmetic, history, astron- 

omy, and geography. 

"V^Tiat is articulation ? What is said alx)ut reading and 
speaking?- Read Example No. 1, and artictilate dis- 
tinctly the difficult place. Also Nos. II, III, and IV» 
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V. 

They dnipiw/ liko hoavonV f^on'iicRt 

«iio\v. 
Faulty They dropt like heiivcn Hereny snow. 

Exercise They tlroj>-t like hc^aveii-z seren-c-s-t 

8-now. 
Correct They dropped like heaven's serenest 

snow. 

VI. 

The deputy supenntendfmt o/schot)ls. 
Faulty The debety 8uiH»rintendunt of schools. 

Exercise The dep-u-ty sui)er-in-tend-ent of 

schools. 
Correct Tlie deputy superintendent of schools. 

Exercise upon the following examples as upon the 
preceding. 

He fixe^? stakes strongly. 

ixet Urn yt'ive set of niatch^^? cham, 

¥\eets sail /ightly. 

When Ajiur *<trive8«onie rock's vas/ weigh/ /o throw. 

The blas^ still blew and the shifw «unk. 

Up the 7/igh hill he 7if eaves a Auge round stone. 

The stiiadiast 8/ranger in tin; forests stnxyad, 

Tho oft th<J ear the open vowels tire. 



Rejul Example V, and utter the elements distinctly 
in all the difficult places. In the same manner, all the 
other examples on this page. 
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AVhoi?<9 loveth wisdom rejoice^A his fa/Aer. 

I will instruct thee and ^each thee in the way which thou 
shalt go. 

She au^/iori^a^iveZy Zed us, anrZ ^ZisinterestecZZy /abored 
for us, and we unhes?Ya/ingly admitted her reason- 
ableness. 

Phima ^Zaced a joewter 7>/atter on a jA\e of plates.* 
Whete is the pretty pevfter pZatter P/uma j^Zaced the ^ie 
u^on ? 

When a twister a twisting 
Would twist him a twist, 
To twist him a twist 
He three twines doth en twist ; 
But when one of the twines 
That he twisteth, untwists, 
The twine that untwisteth 
Untwisteth the twist. 

Amidst the mists 

And coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists 

And stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fijsts 

Against the ])osts, 
And still insists 

He sees the ghosts. 

He sawed six sleek, slim saplings for sale. 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in 
sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thou- 
sand thistles through the thick of his thumb. 



PART SECOND. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



Orthography is that science which teaches the nature 
and power of letters, and correct spelling. 

A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English language. 
A a, B b, ac, D d, E e, F f , G g, H h, I i, J j, K k, 
L 1, M m, I^ n, O 0, P p, Q q, R r, S s, T t, U u, V v, 

W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

There are more elementary sounds than letters ; It therefore be- 
comes neeessanr that some of the letters represent more than one 
sound each. This is true with regard to all the vowels and some 
of the consonants. Letters also combine to represent sounds for 
which there are no single letters used as representatives. 

The combinations are th aspirate , th suhcocal, ch, sh^ 
zh, wh, ng. 

As these combinations represent elementary sounds, and have in 
every respect the powers of single consonants, they may be classed 
with them and treated in the same manner. 

CLASSES OF LETTERS. 
Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
First class — vowels. 
Second class — consonants. 

VOWELS. 

A vowel is a letter which represents an emission of 
sound without interruption by the organs of speech. 

The vowels are six in number, including y, which is a 
substitute for i — a, e, i, o, u, y. 

What is orthography 1 Wliat does a letter represent ? 
How many letters are there ? Wliat are the combinations ? 
How are letters divided ? Wliat is the first class ? — Second 
class? What is a voweU How many vowels are there? 
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Rich vowel constitutes a genus or family, and has 
several si>eeific sounds. 



Genus L 



Genus II. 



GENERA.* 
A has five sounds — a, a, &, a, a. 
a long, as in ale. 
a short, as in at. 
a medial, as in air. 
ii flat, as in art. 
a broad, as in all. 

E has two sounds — e, e. 
e long, as in eat. 
c short, as in ebb. 



Genus III. I has two sounds — i, i. 

i long, as in ice, iit?. 
i short, as in it, in. 



Genus IV 



Genus Y. 



O has throe sounds — o, o, ii 
o long, as in oak, old. 
o short, as in on, not. 
ii slender, as in do, wha 

U has three sounds — u, ii, ^. 
u long, as in due, glue, 
ii short, as in up, us. 
a medial, as in pull, bush. 



What does each vowel constitute 1 How many sounds 
has a ] Give their names and make their sound. How 
iitfiny sounds has e ? Give their names and make their 
sounds. — How many sounds has i ? Give their names and 
make their sounds. How many sounds has o ? Give their 
names and make their sounds. How many sounds has ii ? 
Give their names and make their sounds. Now make ail 
the vowel sounds in concert. 



• Tlie plaral number of genus is *jSn'-e-ra. 
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Y has two sounds, but they are the same as tlie two 
sounds of 1. 

Y is a consonant when a vowel follows it in tlic sninc syllable, as 
in yff^^em, young. In other situations it is a vowel. 

* W, when a vowel, has llie power of w, but is j^euerall}- a con- 
sonant, as in uflne^ twine, wayttat'd. 

Tell which letters are vowels in the fullowin<( words : 
Examples. — Make^ fear, interest, athqdimeut, duty, 

CONSONANTS. 
t A consonant is a letter which generally represents an 
interruption of sound or breath by the or^^ans of speech. 

The term eonwnani literally means wunding wUh^ because these 
letters are never nsed in words without having a vowel connected 
with them in the same syllable, although their aounds nre capable 
of being uttered separately and without the aid of a vowel. 

Tlie consonants are of two kinds — single letters and 
combinations. 

The following is a list of them — b, c, d, r\ cj, //, j, k, I, 
m, n, p, q, r, 8, t, i\ w, x, y, z, fh asiJU'ate, tJt s^abvocal, 
('h, shj zh, wh, 7inj, 

Tell which letters arc consonants in thcj followinj^ 
words : 

Which letters are vowels in make? — -fear? — hdei-est ? 
— compliment ? — dtdy ? What is a consonant ? Of how 
many kinds are consonants ? Repeat the list. [It will 
be observed that all the letters are consonants except five 
vowels — («, f, ?', 0, II.] 

* It may Iw justly qucstioiie*! whetlier w is ever a vowel. It certainly lacks 
nno of the esoential proi)erties of a vowel, that is, of forming a Kyllable either 
alone or in c^nne*itioii with consonants, which all the other vowels will do. 
In the words n«w, peioter, dewy, whether it is e or w which represents the 
Monnd of u» it is difficult to determine. By taking away w, the sound is en- 
tirely clianged ; but by taking away e no word ciin lie formed. If it require e 
and 10 both to inake up the sound, w can at niont lie but a part of a vowel, 
wliieh brings it down nearly to its consonant proj^erties, namely— semivowel, 
sob^ocai, Ac. Therefore it is with propriety thift the vowel properties of tliis 
letter are doubted. 

t Tlie consonant h is an exception to this definition ; in articulating it there 
is no iiitemiption by the organs of speech, but it may be" considered defective 
— wanting some of the consonant proiierties ; and w, f, and y are less close 
th«n some other of the consonants, yet there is a pailial interruption. 

4* 
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ExAkPLB3. — Blandy civil, deputy , fashion, judge, 
kingly^ 'question, rational, suicide, wickedly, example, 
zebu, think, which, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word bad, is 6 a vowel or consonant 1 Is « a 
vowel or consonant ? Is 6^ a vowel or consonant ? Write 
it in the following manner on a blackboard, slate, or 
piece of paper. 

j b — consonant. 
Bad. •< a — vowel. 

( d — consonant. 

Aficr the scholar has written it down, he should be required to 
read it, giving the definitions of the vowels and consonants as he 

groceeds; or perhaps the teacher would prefer to write it 4own 
imself, and then require the scholar to read it. 

In the word cage, is c a vowel or consonant ? Is a a 
vowel or consonant ? Is g i\ vowel or consonant ? Is e a 
vowel or consonant 1 
Write it down, thus — 

c — consonant, 
a — vowel. 



Caga. 



g — consonant. 



e — vowel. 

Read this analysis, giving the definitions as in the 
preceding word. 

Analyze in the same manner the woixl harvest, thus — 

h — consonant. 

a — vowel. 

r — consonant. 
Harvest. ^ v — consonant. 

e — vowel. 

s — consonant. 

t — consonant. 



Which letters are consonants in tlie examples bland, 
civil, ^c. ? [The teacher can ask the questions that occur 
in the text.] 



Fantastical. 
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Questions may lie asked on the wonl fantastical, 

\ f — consonant, 
u — vowel, 
n — consonant, 
t — consonant, 
a — vowel, 
s — consonant, 
t — consonant 
i — vowel, 
c — consonant, 
a — vowel. 
1 — consonant. 

Also, the word changimj, 

r ch — consonant. 

a vowel. 

^v • n consonant. 

f^~ — consonant. 

I i vowel. 

[ ng — consonant. 

Note. — ^The combinations are treated like single consonants, be- 
cause each represents an elementary sound. 

The teacher will require his pupils to analyze as many of the fol- 
lowing words as he shall think proper— ^fl/n€,jwmp, whichy quench^ 
vKJrtMp^ ex/Ohartge^ Torker, zenith^ theocracy. 

The consonants may be divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

For the sake of convenience, wc call this division into mutes and 
semivowels the two orders, 

ORDERS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The principle upon which this division is made, is that the organs 
of speech are more closely united in pronoun<!4ng the mutes than 
the semivowels. 

A mnte, or close consonant, admits of no escape of 
breath while the organs are in contact. 

How may the consonants be divided? What is a mute? 
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A semivowel, or loose consonant, does admit of an escape 
of breath while the on/ans are in contact^ or nearly so. 

The mutes are b, dy and (j hard ; /»*, j;, /, and c hard. 

The semivowels are c Koft, f, h^J, and fj soft ; I, ?w, 71, 
?•, s, V, 10, X, y, z ; also, all the combinations — th aetjrirate, 
th mihvocaly ch, tih, zh, tch, and ng. 

Four of the semivowels are called liquid?, because they have a 
flowing sound; becau!»e their sound smoothly unites with other 
consonants in the same syllable. They are /, >w, w, r. 

Two of the semivowels, m and «, and one of the combinations, 
ng, are called nasals. 

Some letters arc also called sibilants, or his8lng letters ; such as 
8 and z. 

The properties called nasal, liquid, and sibilant are not essential, 
and are therefore omitted in anaiyzinff words. 

Point out the mutes and semivowels in the following words : 

Examples. — Student, patent^ splendid, bucket, famUh. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word hand, is h a vowel or consonant 1 Mute or 
semivowel ? Is « a vowel or consonant ? Wliat sound 
has it ? Is 71 a vowel or consonant ? Mute or semivowel ? 
Is r? a vowel or consonant ? Mute or semivowel ? Write 
it on a blackboard, slate, or paper, thus — 

b — consonant — mute. 

a — vowel short sound. 

n — consonant — semivowel. 

d — consonant — mute. 

The sclK)lar should read it, giving the definitions of the mutes and 
semivowels as he proceeds ; and tiien the class can read it in concert, 
in a natural, speaking voice — slowly the first time. 

In the word cancenirative, is c a vowel or consonant? 
Mute or semivowel ? Is o a vowel or consonant ? What 
sound has it ? Is w a vowel or consonant ? Mute or semi- 



Band. 



What is a semivowel ? Repeat the list of mutes. Re- 
peat the list of semivowels. What letters are mutes in 
tlie word student ? What letters are semivowels in the 
same word ? What letters are mutes in the word patent, 
&c. ? [The teacher can then ask the questions that occur 
in the text under "Exercises in Analysis."] 
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Conccntrative. 



vowel 1 — [anil so on through nil the letters in tlie wonl.]- - 
Write down the amilysis, and read it as in the wonl bfjnd 
above, giving the definition of mutes and semivowels. 

c — consonant — mute.* 
o — vowel — short sound, 
n — consonant — semivowel, 
c — consonant — semivowel, 
e — vowel — short sound, 
n — consonant — semivowel, 
t — consonant — mute. 
r — consonant — semivowel, 
a — vowel — long sound, 
t — consonant — mute, 
i — vowel — short sound. 
V — consonan t — sem i vowel, 
e — vowel — silent. 

Treat as many of the following examples as may be 
thought proper in the same manner — gavie, jump, which, 
quench, worship, excluinge, Cazenovia, theocracy, einhez- 
zhnetd, ardediluman, ^c, 

OBQANICAL DIVISION OF THE CONSONANTS. 

Organical means i>ertaining to the organs. 
The principal organs of speech are the lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. 

The consoDaDts are all results of the muscular action of the organs 
of speech, in connection with thu subvocal and the breath. 

If we include the combinations and exclude redundant letters, we 
shall have seven consonants produced by the action of the lips, six 
tUroagh the teeth, eight mostly by the tongue, and three by the 
tongue against the bu^k part of the paJUUe. They are thus thrown 
into generic eronps. This division is of great importance, as the 
sabject of articulation depends mostly upon tlie accurate formation 
of the consonant sounds by the organs of speech. 

What does organical mean? Which are the prilicipal 
oigans of speech ? 



* C hard is a mute, bat e ioft is a semivoweL 
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GENERA OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The consonants may be divided into four gen-er-a or 
families, namely — 

Labials, dentals, Unguals, and palatals. 

The labials, or lip letters, are made by the lipis. 

The dovtals, or. teeth letters, are made through the teeth. 

The Unguals, or tongue letters, are*made by the tongue. 

The pcdatals, or palate letters, are made by the palate. 

Genus 1, labials, b,f,* m, p, v,* w and tch. 

Genus 2, dentals,^', s, z, ch, sh, zh, and c\ and (/soft. 

Genus 3, Unguals, d, I, n, r, f, ij, th aspirate, and th 
subvocal. 

Genus 4, palatals, k, q, Xy ng, c and g hard. 

The letter h is defective in its orsranical construction, not being 
struck by any of the organs of speech ; it is, therefore, not iududea 
in this division. 

First, select the labials in the folfewing examples, then 
the dentals and the lingxuds, and finally \k\.% palaJtals, 

Examples. — Book, paper, snoio, ilbistrate, keepsake, 
amazeineivt, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the woi^ man, is m a vowel or consonant ? Mute or semi- 
Towel ? What is its organical name ? How is a labial made? Is a 
ft vowel or consonant ? What sound ? Is » a vowel or consonant ? 
Mute or semivowel ? What is its organical name ? How is a lin- 
gual made ? Write it down on a blackboard or slate, thus — 

( m — consonant, semivowel, labial. 
Man. •< a — ^vowel, short sound. 

I n— consonant, semivowel, linguaL 



Into how many genera or families may the consonants 
be divided ? What are they ? How are the labials made ? 
How are the dentals made ? How are the Unguals made ? 
How are the palatals made ? Repeat the list of labials, 
of dentals, of linguals, of palatals. " " " " '" 

* In making the sounds of / and v the lips arc assisted l^y tiu^ ^oMk, hot 
the lips have the most action ; wherefore, in describing them miBUtilj, they 
may be called labio-dentals. "~ 

t Redundant letters aw iriSertekiiirthc lists. " 
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The scholars may then read this analysis in conc(?it 
several times, but slowly at first. 

Ask questions upon the word wtrodactory. 

i — vowel, short sound. 

n — consonant, semivowel, lingual. 

t — consonant, mute, lingual. 

r — consonant, semivowel, lingual. 

o — vowel, long sound. 

d — consonant, mute, lingual. 

u — vowel, short sound. 

c — consonant, mute, pidatal. 

t — consonant, mute, lingual. 

o — vowel, long sound. 

i — consonant, semivowel, lingual. 

V — vowel, substitute for ?*, short sound. 



Introductory. 



V. " 



Examples for Analysis. — Pin, tan, step, hiisk, stn- 
dent, temjpedf mndicate, decorate, procrastinate, j^^'^P^'^'- 
atory, 

Tliere is another natural division of the consonants — that is, into 
'(iibwxscds and (upirates. Wallser calls these properties JUU nnd 
fharp, but these terms are not expressive. Conistocl^ names them 
enbvowels and aspirates; but most modern writers prefer the 
terms mbvoeal and aspirate. This division is of great importance 
to a correct idea of the nature of letters. 



SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 

The consonants are naturally divided into siil/vocals 
and aitpiraies. 

The subvocals are those consonants which produce an 
under-tone of voice when their sounds are uttered. 

The aspirates are mere whispers made by the organs 
of speech and breath. 



"How are the consonants naturally divided 1 What are 
the sUbvocals ? What arc aspirates ? 
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Tlie subvocak are />, d, g hard; ] and rj soft; /, ?«, n\ r, 
17, 7i?, y,z,th, zh, ng. 

The aspirates are c, /, //, Vr, ^?, g, s, t, ir, /A, cA, 8h, 
and ?p7i. 

The aspirates (except A). arc all coffruUes of some of the subvocals. 
Cognate letters are such as are produced by the same organs of 
speech in a similar position. 
The cognate letters may be thus arranged : 

LaMala. DenMs, lAngrtaU. Palataia, 

rocmatea i Snbvocals— b, V, w, s, zli, J, d, th. e. 

^**K°*^®®- 1 Aspirates —p, f, wh, », »h, ch, t. th, k. 

C 6qft is equivalent to », g soft toj, and c hard and q to k. 

Tell which are subvocals and which arc aspirates iu 
the following examples. 

Examples. — Bag^ »ince, blame, pit, hut, winter, suin- 
iner, cash, sing, hat, chance, syllable. 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word hd, is b a. vowel or consonant 1 Mute or 
semivowel ? What is its organical name ? 8ubvocal or 
aspirate ? Wliat is a subvocal ? [Ans. An under-tone.] 
Is a a vowel or consonant ] What sound has it ? Is ^ a 
vowel or consonant ? Mute or semivowel ? What is its 
organical name 1 Subvocal or aspirate ? What is an aspi- 
rate ? [Ans. A mere whisper.] Write it down, thus — 

( b — consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 
Bat. -? a — vowel, short sound. 

( t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

This may be read in concert. 

Ask similar questions upon the word blessing. 



Give the list of subvocafe. Give the list of aspirates. ^ 
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Blessing. 



b — consonant, mute, labial, Bubvocal. 

1 — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

s — consonant, semivowel, dentjil, aspirat*'. 

s — consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

i — vowel, short sound. 

ng — consonant, semivowel, palatal, subvociil. 



Interruptedly. 



Say this in concert, deliberately. 

i — vowel, short sound. 

n — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

t — cons., mute, lingual, aspirate. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

r — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

r — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

u — vowel, short sound. 

p — consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 

t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspimte. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

d — consonant, mute, lingual, subvocal. 

1 — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

y — vowel, substitute for ?', short sound. 

Examples for Analysis. — Fragment, grand, large, 
bench, pencil, fancy, hero, label, rebus, shady, sj^tlcy, story, 
glupid, topaz, amaze, unkind, admix, attend, hotel, in- 
fest, misprint, liberate, venerate, dei<olate, emidate, stim- 
tdate, stipulate, animate, meditate, imitate, vnannal, 
'.' liberal, mineral, lateral, several, animal, temporal, ad- 
miral, interval, impudent, prevalent, indolent, testament, 
instrument, banishment, punishment, impotent, penitent, 
latitude, plenitude, altitude, multitude, aptitude^ absoliUe^ 
destitvte^ insMtvie^ substitute. 
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A COMPENDIOUS TABLE 

EXHreiTING THE PROPERTIES OP ALL THE CONSONANTS AT 

ONE VIEW. 

b is a consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 

d is a consonant, mute, lingual, subvocal. 

f is a consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. 

g hard is a consonant, mute, palatal, subvocal. 

h ........ is a consonant, semivowel, aspirate. 

J is a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocal. 

k c hard & q, consonant, mute, palatal, aspirate. 

1 is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

ni is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 

n is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

p is a consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 

r is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

m&e scft consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

t is a consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

V. is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 

w is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 

y isa consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

z is a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocaL 

Ih is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, aspirate. 

01 is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

ch is a consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

sh. ..... ..is a consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

zh is a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocal. 

ivh is a consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. 

ngp is a consonant, semivowel, palatal, subvocal. 

• Note. — l!he above table can be repeated in concert. It sbonld 
be committed to memory, for it- will be, observed, in analysiDg 
words, that the same properties are always applied to the same 
letter, in whatever word it may be found, except silent and Bubeti- 
tuted letters, which will be treated of hereafter. 
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DIPHTHONGS, DIGRAPHS, AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A Diphthong consists of two vowels sounded in the 
same syllable. 

There are four diphthongs : ou, ow, oi, o//. 
But there are only two dii)hthongal sounds. 

1. ou and ow ; as in our, now, 

2. o/'.and oy ; as in ml, hoy, 

Ou and ow are called inseparable diphtJwngs, because 
their sounds can not bo separated into two distinct vowel 
sounds. 

01 and oy are called separable diplithoufjs, becauso 
their sounds can be separated into the sound of broad d 
and short i. 

Tell which are separable and which inseparable diph- 
thongs in the following examples : boil, boy, cloud, brow, 
toy, how, coin, found, vow, voice, cow, loiter, loyal, Ixmrdy, 
bower ^ foible^ oyster, coward, poison, shower, foiuvtain, 
avoids aUoWy renounce, renown, 

A Digraph, or improper diphthong, is the union of 
two vowels in a syllable, one of which is silent ; as oa in 
loaf, ee in tree. 

The foUowiDg is a list of the digraphs : 

aa Canaan' ay say ew jewel oo moon 

oe diaeresis ea clean ey ihey ou four 

ai aim ee seed ie friend ow blow 

ao gaol ei ceilins: oa coat i/a ^uard 

au taught eo people oc foe ue due 

aw law eu feud oi ayoirdupoise ui ^uiso 

uyouy 

Note 1. When i is preceded by the accent in tlie termination of 
such words as valiant, alien, cuUion, it does not fonn a diphthong or 
digraph witb the following vowel, but is a consonant hayinjj: the 
properties of If. 

Of what does a diphthong consist 1 How many diph- 
thongs are there ? Will you repeat the list ? But how 
many diphthongal sounds are there 1 What are ou and ma 
called? Why? What are oi and oy called? Why? Does boil 
ccmtain a separable or inseparable diphthong? Boy, ^c? 
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Note 2. In the unaccented terminations ctoZ, xion, tUm, in such 
words as spedcd^ cottfession^ crecUion, i does not form a diphthong 
with the following vowel, but is a consonant^ and re^ily eoalcsces 
with the preceding consonant, thus producinj^ the sound ofsh. 

Note 3. / is also a consonant in etysian^ braaiery glazier, occoBion^ 
and has, in connection with the preceding consonant, the sound of 
zh. It is also a consonant in justian, bastion, questioiiy where, in 
connection with t preceding, it takes the sound ot'cA in chip. 

Note 4. U^ in such words as qtiestion, quarts quantity, langttaae, 
suavity, does not constitute a diphthong or digraph with the lol- 
lowing vowel, but is a consonant having the powers of lo. 

Point out the digraphs in the following words, and tell 
which vow^el is silent, and what sound the other vowel 
has: aid, beef, field, flow, beateii, boarder , clearly, cocoa, 
deacon, caught, delay, forswear, hearken, leopard, yeoinan, 
feudal, survey, die, thief, roach, broad, canoe, tortoise,floor, 
flourish, guarantee, league, guide, juice, buy, neighbor, 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a syl- 
lable, two of which are generally silent, as ieu in lieu, 
eau in beau. 

Note 1. In the termination ious, in such words 9&preeiov8y loqua- 
cious, offldotM, i does not form a triphthong with the following 
vowels, but is a consonant, coalescing with the preceding conso- 
nant, and producing the sound of sh, A disting[uished writer says 
there are two hundred and forty-five words terminating in ions, and 
nearly two hundred derivations from them. 

Note *4, In the constructions tiai, uawj nay, tiea, vee, and teot, in 
quaUy squaw, RuragiMy, squeal, queen, quovt, u does not form a triph- 
thong with the following vowels, but is a consonant, having the 
properties of w. 

Point out the triphthongs in the following exanlples, 
and tell which vowels are silent, and what sounds the 
other vowels have : bureau, adieu, aioe, beau, flamheatc^ 
view, aye, beauty, portmanteau, review, lieu, gorgeous^ 
outrageous, eye, purlieu. 

Does aid contain a digraph ? What letters compose it ? 
Which is silent ? What sound has the other vowel f [So 
with as many as are necessary.] What is a triphthong ? — 
[The teacher can ask the questions as usual, upon the an- 
alysis of the word bounty. When 07i presents itself, the 
questions may be asked in the following manner :] What 
is ou called ? AVhat kind ? 
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Bounty. 



JoyfuL 



Employ. 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
To be read in concert. 

' b — consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 
ou — diphthong, inseparable, 
n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 
t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 
y — vowel, short sound. 

j — consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocal. 
oy — diphthong, separable into the sounds of 

broad a and short i. 
f — consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate, 
u — vowel, medial sound. 
1 — consonant, semivowel,' lingual, subvocal. 



Renown. - 



' r — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 
e — vowel, short sound, 
n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 
ow — diphthong, inseparable. 
11 — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

' e — vowel, short sound, 
m — consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 
p — consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 
1 — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 
oy — diphthong, separable into the sounds of 
broad a and short i. 



Complain. 



c — consonant, mute, palatal, aspirate. 

o— vowel, short sound. 

m — consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocal. 

p — consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. 

1 — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 

ai — digraph, i silent, a long. 

n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 



[In rinalyzing the Avord yo?//v(/, ask the question thus :] 
Wbat is oy c^ed ? AVliat kind ? Into what soxmijs ? 
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I a — vowel, long sound. 
Adieu. < d — consonant, mute, lingual, subvocal. 

( ieu — triplithong, i and e silent, u long sound. 

-r» { b — consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 

( eau — triphthong, substitute* for o lomj. 

Awe — triphthong, w and e silent, a broad sound. 

Examples for Analysis. — Bounty, employ, noun, 
spout, boil, clay, briefly, beauty, ceaseless, oily, prairie, 
naughty, awful, shower, booty, gorgeous, ointment, boyish, 
reproach, guitar, review. 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is a distinct sound, and is either the whole 
or a component part of a word ; as pen, Pen-te-cost. 

A monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; as pen. 

A dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as |>en-cil. 

A trisyllable is a word of three syllables; as pen- 
cil-ling. 

A polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables ; as 
pen-e-tra-tion, in-com-mu-ni-ca-bil-i-ty. 

Examples. — Tell the number of syllables in tho fol- 
lowing words : bond, paper, publislier, commendation, 
unco7iformable, sadly, congregate, book, grammar, oHhog- 
raphy, orthoepy, aerial. 

The last syUable of a word is called the ultimate syllable. Tho 
last but one is called the penultimate syllable, or the penult. The 
last but two is called the antepenultimate syllable, or antepenult. 
The last but three is called tne prcantcpenoltimate syllable, or 
preantepcnult. 

What is a syllable ? Wliat is a monosyllable ? What is 
a dissyllable ? What is a trisyllable ? What is a polysyl- 
lable ? How many syllables in biul, paper, publisher^ &c. 



jUtmmm,^ 



^ See page 61.- 
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PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABICATION. 

1. A vowel is essential to every syllable. 

Note. — ^Therc are sometimes two or three vowels in the samt 
syllable, only ouc of which is sounded, except in the diphthongs. 

2. The principal sound in every syllable is produced 
by the voweL* 

3. Every consonant in a word belongs to some vowel 
or diphthong, unless it is silent. 

4. A consonant is antecedent to its vowel when it goes 
before it in the same syllable ; as ^, r, and v in the word 
j)r€-vent 

5. A consonant is consequent to its vowel when it comes 
after it in the same syllable; as iiiind t in the word pre-venf. 

6. A consonant antecedent to its vowel closes its appro- 
priate organs before the vowel sound is uttered, as in the 
syllable be, b closes the lips before the sound of e is uttered. 

7. A consonant consequent to its vowel closes its ap- 
propriate organs after the vowel sound is uttered ; as in 
the syllable em, m closes the lips after the short sound 
of e is uttered. 

8. Words always have as many syllables as they con- 
tain vowels or diphthongs that are sounded. 

9. The letters in a word must be arranged into sylla- 
bles exactly as they are heard in correct pronunciation ; 
fx& pa-per, or-tliog-ra-phy. 

What is essential to every syllable ? By what is the prin- 
cipal sound in every syllable produced? To what does every 
consonant belong ? When is a consonant antecedent to a 
vowel? When consequent to ft? What of a consonant 
antece<lent to its vowel ? What of a consonant consequent 
to its vowel ? How many syllables do words have ? How 
must the letters of a word be arranged into syllables ? 



* In a -few unaccented syllables, snch as the last syllable in ca&2e and in 
eenitn, the vowel is less distinct tlmu the .consonant sounds, but these are 
«,_ only exceptions to the principle. * • • ■ * 
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10. Derivative words are generally divided between 
the primitive parts and terminations; as hope-less, 

11. Compound words should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as Jire-plar^, 

12. At the end of a line a word may be separated by 
its syllables, but a syllable should never be broken. 

The student may exercise his taste in dividing the following 
words into syllables. 

Examples, — Farmer, bookcase, opportunity, delicate, 
injury, spelling, company, cornice, pedigree, aerial, la- 
borious, zoology, notwithstanding, extemporaneous, unsea- 
worthy, preantepenidtimate. 

In the vforiX farmer, what vowel does/' belong to? Is it 
antecedent or consequent to its vowel a? To what vowel 
does r belong? Antecedent or consequent? To what vowel 
does m belong? Antecedent or consequent? To what vowel 
does r belong? Antecedent or consequent? [Take as 
many words in the same manner as you please.] 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

cons, consonant lin. lingual 

semi, semivowel ])al. pcdatal 

mt. mide sbv. subvocal 

lab. labial aspr. aspirate 

den. dental vow. t^mcel 

subs, substitute diph. diphthong 

digr. digraph trip, triphthong 

u e 1 5 u y — A curve doionward, called also a slwrt, 

placed over the vowels, indicates that 
the vowels have a short sound. 

How are derivative words divided in syllabication? 
How compound words ? How naay a word be separated 
at the end of a line ? l^ronounce the following woros very 
distinctly, stopping long enough between each syllable to 
count one ; farmer, bookcase, opporhmty, &c. 



ORTROORAPHT. 

• 

a — ^A perpendietdar niftrk over a shoAvs that it has ii 

medial sound, as in irmr. 
a — Two dtjts over a sliows that it has the flat sound, as 

in far, 
& — ^A curce upwin'd, called also a circumjfHJC, shows that 

a has the broad sound, as in wnr. 
o — Two dots over o shows that it has the slender sound, 

as in mace, 
t. — A eui'ue nptoard, or circumflex over ii, shows that it 

has the medial sound, as in pidl. 
til — A Ime imder th shows that it has the subvocal 

sound. 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS 

WMeh th$ pvpiU are required to icrite out in full^ and to be repeated 

in concert. 

nicrity Dissylable. 

m — cons., semi., lab., subvocal, antecedent to its vowel fi. 

e — vowel, short sound. E 3.* 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel r. 

i — vowel, short sound. I 3. 

t — cons., mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel /. 

WreUMf Dissyllable. 

f — cons., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel e. 

k — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel (*. 

e — ^vowel, short sound. 

t -—cons., mt., ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel p. 

f — cons., semi., lab., aspr., anti^cedent to its vowel u, 

u — ^vowel, medial sound. 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel u. 

ELcAMPLBS. — Compel J rattan, reHult, r^grd, transmit, 
eonttruet^ spendthrift, relative, substantive, remedy. 



and flgnre refer to the Principles of Pronunciation, conimenc' 
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Wc will now resmne the subject of synihesU by sound, in connec- 
tion with arutlysUt. This will enable the pupil not only to acquire 
the exact elementary sounds of words, but to become proficient in 
syllabication. 

ANALYSIS 

Zi§:za§:9 Dissyllabic. 

z — cons., semi., den., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. 

i — vowel, short sound. I 3. 

g — cons., mt., pal., sbv., consequent to its vowel /. 

z — cons., semi., den., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a — vowel, short sound. A 4. 

g — cons., nit., pal., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 

SYNTHESIS, 
zig zag 
zig zag 



ANAI.YSIS. 

Bodkin, Dissyllable. 

b — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

o — vowel, short sound. 3. 

d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel o, 

k — cons., rat., pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel i, 

i — vowel, short sound I 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowe^ t\ 

SYNTHESIS. 

bod kin 
bod kin 

Bodkin. 
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ANALYSIS. 



DemiM^racy, Polysyllable. 

d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

e — vowel, long sound. E 1. 

m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

— vowel, short sound. 3. 

c — cons., mt., pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel o. 

r— cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a — vowel, long sound. A 1. 

c — cons., semi., den., aspr., antecedent to its vowel ?/. 

y — vowel, substitute for z, short sound. Y 3. 

SYNTHESIS. 

de m5k ra ci 
de moc ra cy 
democ deniocra 

Democracy. 

ANALYSIS. 

Shrine, Monosyllable. 

sh — cons., semi., den., aspr., antecedent to its vowel i. 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. 
i — vowel, long sound. I 2. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 
— vowel, silent. 

SYNTHESIS. 

Sh r i n 
Shrine. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Contradictory, Polysyllable. 

c — cons., mt., pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel a 

o — vowel, short sound. 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., si) v., consequent to its vowel o. 

t — cons., mt., ling., aspr., antecedent to its vowel a. 

X — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a, 

a — vowel, long sound. 1. 

d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel ?*. 

i — vowel, short sound. 4. 

c — cons., mt., pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel /. 

t — cons., mt., ling., aspr., antecedent to its vowel o, 

o — vowel, long sound. 1. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y. 

y — vowel, substitute for i, short sound. 3. 

SYNTHESIS. 

contra die to ri 

con tra die to rv 

contra contradic contradicto 

Contradictory. 



The analysis and synthesis of the following woids 

should be written, as in the words above, and preserved 
in a blank book. 

EXAMPLES. 

hero diagram inventory misunderstanding » 

lady flueiicy necromancy predestination 

moment abstinent seminary antediluvian, 
negro algebra temperament gubernatorial 
smoky buf^lo miscellany preantepcnultiinate 
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SUBSTITUTEa 

A substitute* is a letter rr^presenting the sound that 
another letter usually represents; thus s is a substitute for 
2 in was^ i for e in shire, fior v in of\ eij for a lonfj in thpy. 

A letter, when used as a substitute, assumes all the 
properties of the lett(;r whose sound it represents. 

Along has two substitutes; ei and ey^ as in iceigJity they, 

A gfiort has no substitutes. 

A medial has one substitute ; c as in there. 

Aflat has no substitutes. 

A broad has one substitute ; o as in for. 

E long lias one substitute ; i as in machine. 

E short has two substitutes ; a and u as in sciys, bury. 

I long has one substitute ; y long as in rhyme. 

I short has four substitutes ; //, e, u, and o, as in 
hjmn, England, busy, women. 

long has two substitutes ; eciu and ew as in beau, sew. 

short has one substitute ; a as in what. 

slender has no substitutes. 

U long has one substitute ; ew as in new. 

U short has three substitutes ; e, i, and o, as in Iter, 
stir, son.\ 

U medial has one substitute ; o as in woJf, wool. 

What is a substitute ? What is said of a letter when 
used as a substitute ] How many substitutes has a long ? 
What are they ? How many has a shoH ? — a medial ? 
Wliat is it 1—a flat ?—a broad ? What is it ? How 
many has e long ? What is it ? How many has e short ? 
What are they ? How many has i long ? — i short ? What 
are they ? How many has o long ? What are they ? — o 
short ? What is it ? — o slender ? — u lotig ? What is it 1 
— u short f What are they ? 

• See Introduction, jiage 7. 

t In unaccented syllables all the vowels when followed by r have a tendency 
to « short; as in liar, porter, vadir, mayor, Tuariyr,— pronounced livr, portur, 
7uui%r, Mayvr, martur, in which situations these vowels are substitutes for 
u$h4ift; mt generally the vowels should preserve their own proper sounds, 
eyen in unaccented syllables. See Note 7, under Accent 
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B has no substitutes. 

D has no substitutes. [rough. 

F has two substitutes ; ph find gh, as in philosophy , 

G has no substitutes, except half of x in exidj ^c. 

H has no substitutes. 

J has two substitutes besides g soft ; di and d in con- 
nection with y understood before ?«*/ as in soldier, 
verdure. 

K has two substitutes l>esides c hard and half of x ; 
ch and gh, as in echo, loicgh. 

L has no substitutes. 

M has no substitutes. 

N has no substitutes. 

P has no substitutes. 

R has no substitutes. 

S has two substitutes; c soft and z, as in centre, quaHz. 

T has one substitute ; ed final after an aspirate except 
t, as in mixed. 

V has one substitute ; / in the word of. 

*W has one substitute ; w as in quake. 

X is frequently used as a substitute for gz, as in exist. 

*Y has one substitute ; i as in alieti. 

Z has three substitutes ; a, c, and x, as in was, suffice, 
xebec. 



How many substitutes has u medial? What is it? 
How many lias B ? D ? F ? What are they ? How many 
has G ? H ? How many substitutes has J 1 What are 
they? How many substitutes has K? What are they? 
How many substitutes has L ? M ? N ? P ? R ? S ? What 
isit?— T? Whatisit?— V? Whatisit?— W? What 
are they ? — X ? What does it frequently do ? How 
many substitutes has Y ? What is it ? How many sub- 
stitutes has Z ? What are they ? 



* T consonant is frequently understood liefore u ; as in V5e, tmUg, mliie. 
W is also uiiderstood before o in one and once. 
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Th has no substitutes for either of its souncis. 

Ch has two substitutes ; ti and t in connection with y 

understood before w* ; as in question, nature. 
Sh has six substitutes; ce, d^ «iy ti^ ch, amis; as in 

ocean, social, mansion, natiim, chaise, sngav. 
Zh. Tliis sound is represented by si, zi, and z and s, 

before u, as in fusion, glazier, azure, rasnre. 
Wh has no substitutes. 
iNg lias one substitute ; n generally before the palatals ; 

as in tlumk, unr.le, finger, conquer, ancltor. 
Tell which are substitutes, and for what substituted, in 

the following examples. 

KxAMPLES. — Eight, corh, any, amtique, busy, l^eau, 
wad, crew, coine, cook, alphabet, rough, arduous, tedious, 
ache, braced, Stephen, as, bank, anger, rancor, qiuick, lin- 
guist, ocean, chicanery. 

EXEKCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
To be repeated in concert, 

ANALYSIS. 
Veil, Monosyllable. 

V — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its digraph ei, 

ei — digraph, substitute for a long. A 3. 

1 — cons., serai., ling., sbv., consequent to its digraph ei. 

SYNTHESIS. 
V a 1 veil. 

How many substitutes has th ? How many substitutes 
has ch ? What are they ? How many substitutes has sh ? 
What are they ? By what letters is the sound of zh rep- 
resented ? How many substitutes has wh 1 How many 
substitutes has ng ? What is it ? When is it ? 



* See note on opposite page. 
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ANALYSIS. 
Obey, Monosyllable. 

o — vowel, long. 1. 

b — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its digraph ey, 

ey — digraph, substitute for a lon<j,* A 3. 



ANALYSIS. 
Wad, Monosyllable. 

w — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a — vowel, substitute for o sliorf. A 12. 

d — cons., mt., sbv., ling., consequent to its vowel a, 

SYNTHESIS, 
w o il ivad. 

ANALYSIS. 

Phrensy, Dissyllable. [its vowel e, 

ph — subs, for /, cons., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e, 
e — vowel, short sound. 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel p.. 
s — subs, for 0, semi, den. , sbv. , antecedent to its vowel y, 
y — vowel, substitute for i, short sound. 3. 



ANALYSIS. 
Arduous, Trisyllable. 

a — vowel, flat sound. A 8. 

r — cons., semi.^ ling., sbv., consequent to. its vowel a. 

d — subst. for j, cons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to 

its vowel u. 
'U — vowel, long sound. U 1. 
ou — digraph, o silent, u short sound, 
s — cons. , sem i. , den. , aspr. , consequent to its digraph ou. 



* Supply the Synthesis where it is wanting. 
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A 

ar 
ar 



SYNTHESIS. 



w 

u s 



du ous 

ardu arduous. 



EXAMPLES OF SUBSTITUTED VOWELS. 



The substituted letters are in italic. 



ei mid ey 
for a long 
hemous 
ohey 
purvey 

survey/ 

skei'n 

vezl 

o before r 
for a broad 
cork 
for 
morn 
etorm 



for e long 
capnce 
machme 
shzre 



a and it 


wander 


for e shoH 


what 


any 




hicTy 


to 


said 


fur u long 


says 


ilTGW 




fle?/7 


€ and u 


new 


for i short 


view 


JSiigland 




been 


o e i 


hmy 


for u slufrt 




a>me 


eau 


bird 


for long 


her 


heaic 


szr 


hureau 






OQ 


a 


for u medial 


for short 


hook 


wad 


foot 


wanton 


good 


what 


root 



6* 
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EXAMPLES OF SUBSTITUTED CONSONANTS. 



ph and qh 


lilac/i 


rose 


Mf 


monarch 


tongs 


al/?/iabet 


pasc/ial 


was 


j^Ailanthropy 


scholar 


wise 


^ilosophy 


school 




philology 




71 for ng 


T^Mebotonjy 


ed final 


before the palatal 


^Arenology 


Mt 


bank 


jo^ilter 


hraced 


brink 


phX&gm 


^xed 


chi7ik 


pJiosphorua 


mixed 


cra/ik 


physic 


passed? 


in\i 


soj?Aistry 


placed 


la?«k 


zephyr 


stuffed 


pi7ik 


cough 


stripes? 


rawk 


enongh 


vexed 


anchor 


langh 




a7iger 


rough 


/ and 2>h 


C07iquer 


tough 


forv 


linger 




of 


lo7iger 


d 


nephew 


mangle 


forj 


ste2)hen 


rawcor 


arc?uous 




single 


grandeur 


H 


tangle 


soldier 


for z 


uncle 


tedious 


08 


Avra7igle 


verdure 


cau6*e 
drowse 


extinct 


ch 


esise 


ce. 


for k 


lia^ 


for sh 


anchor 


his 


herbaceous 


cJmos 


lose 


tophaceous 


chorus 


lungs 


argillaceous 


echo 


noise 


ocean 


epocA 
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Note. — In the following examples, a is a consonant, 
and substituted for w. 



u 


pingMid 


(jweeu 


huoy 


i\uaL\\ 


<|/^11 


conqz^est 


qz^aint 


(l?/ench 


disting?«ish 


q?^art 


q/ack 


langwage 


qtmsh 


8/aivity 


ling?£ist 


q?«irtz 


vanq?ash 



III the following examples, / is a consonant when be- 
fore a vowel and preceded by the accent, and is substi- 
tuted for y consonant. 



• 


bill/on 


min/on 


al/en 


brill/ant 


l)ill/on 


Iwigiu'o 


fil/al 


pin/on 


bihbus 


mill /on 


val/ant 



*SV and 2:/, when bc^fore a vowel, and j^receded by the 
accent, take the sound of zh — also z before u, preceded 
by the accent. 



bro^/er 


treasure 


exposure 


,^la2:ier 


vii^ion 


illusion 


mea^*uro 


vider 


infuijion 


pleasure 


casual 


invii,s*i(.»n 


ra^iire 


cly^ian 


occasion 


seizure 


enclo^aire 


profui?ion 



T before ii, and it before a or 0, and preceded by the 
accent, take the same sound that ch. would in the same 
situation ; they may therefore be said to be substituted 
for ch. 



capture 
chr?*irfian 


gesture 
lecture 


venture 
virtue 


crea/ure 

culture 

feature 


picture 
pos/ure 
ques^/on 


actual 
century 
• muhial 
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forfune 
frac^re 
fu^ire 
fus^mn 



rapture 
scripture 
sculpture 
sta^e 



nahiral 
ritual 
situate 
pendant 



In the following examples, out is not a triphthong, 
nor are ia, ie, and oi digraphs ; but i coalesces with the 
preceding consonant, producing the sound of sh. 



Cl 


malicious 


devofi'on 


precious 

special 

vicious 


musician 

official 

officious 


donation 
dura/ibn 
initial 


auspicious 

delicious 

deficient 


physician 
proficient 
tl 


si 
admission 
accesirion 


efficient 


ablution 


aggression 


judicial 


creation 


ascension 


, -. 


-ACCENT. 


- /, 



Accent is a stronger enunciation of one syllable than 
others in the same word. 

Every word of more than one syllable has one of its 
syllables accented ; as com-ptU'e. 

Words of three syllables, or more, frequently take a 
primary and secondary accent ; as mfe-di-lii-vi-att. 

Primary accent is the principal accent. 

Secondary accent is a partial accent. 

The primary accent is indicated by an acute; thus ('). 

The secondary accent is indicated by a grave; thus ('). 



\ATiat is accent ? What has every wonl of more than 
one syllable ? What is said of words of three or more 
syllables ? Wliat is the primary accent ? What is the 
secondary accent 1 How is the primary accent indicated 1 
How is the secondary accent indicated ? 
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NoTB 1. Accent, in its very nature, implies a comparison with 
other syllables ; it is therefore not applied to monosyllables. 

Note 3. The primary accent is essential to every word of more 
than one syUable. 

Note 3. The secondary accent is not essential, as it is frequently 
suppressed when the word U placed in a different position with re- 
spect to the accent of the other words in a sentence ; as, CofUra- 
diction is impolUe. Here the secondary accent is on the first 
syllables of contradiction and impolite ; but in the following sen- 
tence. We should abhor contradiction as extremely impolite taOc, the 
sacondaiy accent is not heard, in these words. 

Note 4. The secondare accent is always two syllables, at least, 
distant from the principal accent; as, demonstration ^ aUigdtorj 
meteorology. 

Note 5. Words sometimes take two secondary accents, as indi- 
visibiUtyf io which the secondary accent is on the first f;nd third, 
and the primary on the last but two. 

Note 6. The primary and secondary accents frequently change 
places with each other; as in caravan, caravan^ domineer^ dom- 
inSer. 

Note 7. Vowels in accented syllables have their sounds very dis- 
tinct, but vowels in unaccented syllables frequently have the sound 
of some other vowel, or their sounds are rendered indistinct, or 
they are sometimes nearly suppressed: 

First. When the vowels are followed by r and preceded by the 
accent, they are frequently sounded like u short ; as in ifiar, tender, 
nadir, mayor, martyr, — pronounced liur, tendur, nadur^ mayur, mar- 
tur. But there are many exceptions to this rule, so that great care 
should be taken not to run these vowels into this sound if it can be 
avoided. When the vowels before r are f oUo wed ^hy the accent, 
they generally preserve their own sound; as in arrest, erroHe, irre- 
sponsible, incorrect, tyrannical. The sound of a vowel is frequently 
changed from long to short by the absence of the accent, for 
example, in the word admire, i being under the accent, has its 
long sound ; but in admirable, where the accent is changed to the 
first syllable, i has its short sound, as in mirror. The custom of 
good speakers must determine whether a letter is to have its own 
Bound, or whether it is a substitute for some other letter. The 
teacher and the pupils should exercise their judgment in all cases 
of doubt, but each vowePs own sound should be preserved if 
possible.* 



♦ Walker says that "there i8 scarcely any thing more distinguishes a per- 
son of mean and good education, than the pronunciation of the unaccented 
vowels. When the vowels are under the accent, the learned and the igno- 
rant, with very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner, 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouth of the former have a distinct, open, 
and specitic sound, while the latter often totally sink them, or change them 
into pome other sound. Those, therefore, who wish to pronounce elegantly, 
must be particularly attentive to the unaccented vowels, as a neat pronun- 
ciation of these forms one of the greatest beauties of speaking." 
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Second, The vowels, in some Bltuations, have an indistinct or 
obscure sound when notnnder the accent ; as the a ino&ide, aboard, 
ahead, and the e before I in ravely shovel^ hazd^ also I in the first 
syllable of diversity ^ divorce, when not spoken deliberately, and the 
first in o^doek. In analyzing words, these may be called the 
obwure wufida of the vowels. 

7%ird. In the unaccented terminations le and re, in such words as 
trouble, abU, hatUe, candle, acre, lustre, e is thought by many ortboe- 
pists to be entirely suppressed, but many of these same writers sav 
that ** a consonant cannot be uttered without the aid of a vowel , ' 
but here are whole syllables pronounced, as they say, without a 
vowel sound. How, then, are these things to be rccoriciled ? It is 
my opinion that the sound of e is not wholly suppressed in these ter- 
minations, but that there is a slight trace of the vowel sound left, 
which is j>artly merged In the subvoeal sound of the consonants I 
and r. The sound of e in these situations, therefore, may also be 
called an obsure sound, and I and r ore transposed. 

How many syllables are there in each of the follow- 
ing words, and which is the accented syllable ; also, 
whicli syllable has the secondary accent, if any 1 

Examples. — l^sket, brindle, damage, dazzle, esteem, 
exchange, comprise, consume, default, bourgeois, enjoy, 
beautiful, grievously, numerous, infamous, conjugate, 
abusive, acquaintance, endanger, commandment, adver- 
tise, coincide, amateur, supervise, afternoon, admirable, 
dangerously, multiplicand, superintend, hieroglyphic, 
superintendent, alphabetically, extemporaneously, i>er- 
pendicularity. 
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EXERCISES IX ANALYSIS. 

[To he repeated in conceti*^ 

ANALYSIS. 

Basket* Dissyllabic, accent on the first syllable. 

1) — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a — vowel, short sound. A 4. 

s — cons., serai., den., aspr., consequent to its vowel a, 

k — cons., mt., pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel e, 

e — vowel, short sound. E 3. 

t — cons., mt., ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel e. 



SYNTHESIS. 



b a s k e t 
l>as ket 

Basket* 



ANALYSIS. 



martyr, Dissyllable, accent on the first. 

m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a, 

a — vowel, flat sound. A 8. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 

t — cons., mt., ling., asi)r., antecedent to its vowel y. 

y — vowel, subs, for u short, 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel ?/. 



SYNTHESIS, 
m a r t u r 
mar tyr 

Maityr. 



♦ If tlie teacher think advisable. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Admirable^ Polysyllable, accent on the first 

a — vowel, short sound. A 4. 

(1 — cons., mt., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel «. 

m — cons., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel ?*. 

i — vowel, short sound. 3. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel /*. 

a — vowel, long sound. 1. 

b — cons., nit., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., transposed and sounded 

after e, 
e — vowel, obscure, short sound. 





SYNTHESIS. 


ad 


m i r a b c 1 


ad 


mir a ble 




adniir admira admirable. 




ANALYSIS. 



) 



Comprise, Dissyllable, accent on the first. 

c — cons., nit., pal., antecedent to its vowel o. 

o — vowel, short sound. 3. 

ni — cons., semi., lab., sbv., consequent to its vowel o, 

p — cons., mt., lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel /. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. 

i — vowel, long sound. 2. 

s — subs, for z, cons., semi., den., sbv., consequent to 

its vowel /. 
e — vowel, silent. Rule 2. 

SYNTHESIS, 
k 6 m p r i z 
com prise 

Comprise. 
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ANALYSIS. 

HieroslypliiCy Polysyllable, ])rimary accent on the 

penultimate* syllable, and secondary 
accent on the first. 

h — cons., semi., , aspr., antecedent to its vowel /. 

i — vowel, long sound. 1. 
e — vowel, long sound. 1. 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

— vowel, long sound. 1. 

g — cons., mt., pal., sbv., antecedent to its vowel ?/. 

1 -—cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel //. 
y — vowel, substitute for ?', short sound. 2. 

ph — cons., substitute for /\ semi., lab., aspr., conse- 
quent to its vowel y. 
i — vowel, short sound. 3. 
c — cons., mt., jml., aspr., consequent to its vowel /. 

SYNTHESIS. 

hie r o g 1 i f i ^ 

hi e ro glyph ic 

hie hiero hieroglyph hierog^lyphic. 



SILENT LETTERS. 

The rules are constructed upon the following prin- 
ciple : 

Whenever a letter is always, or usually, silent in sim- 
ilar situations, a rule is formed. For illustration, " IJ 
final is silent when another vowel precedes it in the 



Upon what principle are tlie rules constructed ?- 
lUufi^iatc. 



de- 
use 



♦ Vlie terms penultimate, antepenvUimate, &c., are sometimes used in 
riUK •yllables (see page 54, fine print) ; but it would be better not to use 

[firins on the first syllable. Some, however, will prefer the numerical 

',flwt,Becond, &c. 

7 
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same syllabic," and tins is always true, for the e cannot 
he sounded without forming another syllable. Again, 
"G^ is silent before m or n in the same syllable;" as in 
phlegm, resign. It needs no other proof than experi- 
ment that g cannot be placed before m or n in the saijie 
syllable without being silent, not only in any word exist- 
ing in the English language, but any word that can be 
formed ; therefore a rule is constituted. 

Rule 1. — A Digraph must have one vowel silent; as in 

vail dear deuce region gilanl 

faint free alley boat bliie 

drew either tie foe build 

day leopard marriage famous buy 

ANALYSIS. 
LfOaf, Monosyllabic. 

1 — cons., semi., ling, sbv., antecedent to its digraph oa, 
oa — digraph, o, long sound — a silent. Rule 1. A 

digraph, &c. 
f — cons., semi., lab., aspr., consequent to its digraph oa, 

SYNTHESIS, 
lof 

Lioaf. 

Rule 2. — E final is silent when anotlier vowel precedes 
it in the same svllable : as in 

bake grape mope ride spike 

brido grade ode robe tone 

cease ice quite share vie 

change like race slake inadtj 

Note. — E final generally preserves the long sound of the preced- 
ing vowel. 



What is Rule first ? What is Rule second 1 What is 
the note under Rule 2 ? 
I 
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ANALYSIS. 

Bake, Monosyllable. 

b — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a, 
w — vowel, long sound. 

k — cons., mt., paL, aspr., consequent to its vowel a. 
e — vowel, silent. Rule 2. E final is silent when, <fec. 

SYNTHESIS, 
bak 

Bake. 

KuLB 3. — B is silent before t or after m in the same 
syllable ; as in 

climb jamb subtle tomb 

comb lamb debtor dumb 

debt numb thumb &c. 

ANALYSIS. 
Debtor, Dissyllable, accent on the first. 

d — oons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

I) — oons., silent before t Rule 3. B is silent before t, &c. 

t — cons., mt., ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel e. 

o — vowel, substitute for u shoH. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel o, 

SYNTHESIS, 
d e t ii r 

debt or 

l>ebtor« 

4th. — C is silent lief ore k in the same syllable ; as in 

back chuck crick lack 

KXMARK 1. — C is Bilent in czar, czarina, corpuscle, indict, muscle, 
victuals. 

What is Rule third 1 What is the first Remark ? 
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EuLE 5. — D is silent before g in the same syllable ; 
as in 



badge 


«lredge 


hedge 


ridge 


bridge 


edge 


judge 


sedge 


budge 


fledge 


ledge 


trudge 


drudge 


grudge 


pledge 


wedge 



\ 



ANALYSIS. 

Bad§^e, Monosyllable. 

b — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a, 
a — vowel, short sound. 

d — cons., silent before g. Rule 6. D is silent before<7,&c. 
g — cons., semi., den., sbv., consequent to its vowel «. 
e — vowel, silent. Rule 2. E final is, kc, 

SYNTHESIS, 
b aj 

Bad§:e« 

Rule G. — G is silent ])eforewi or n in the same syl- 
lable ; as in 

arraign design impugn phlegm 

apothegm gnash malign resign 

assign gnat oppugn sovereign 

. ANALYSIS. 

Arrai§:ii, Dissyllable, accent on the last. 

a — vowel, short sound. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a, 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its digraph a/. 

ai — digraph, i silent, a long sound. 

g — cons., silent before n. Rule 6. G is silent before, &c. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its d^praph au 

Repei\t the 4th Rule. What is the 6th Rule ? - 
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SYNTHESIS. 


a r 


r a 11 




ar 


raigii 





i i 



Arraiffii. 

Rule 7. — //is silent after gov r in the same sylla])l(' ; 
as in 

ghost gherkin rheuni rliu]>ar]) 

ghastly rhapsoily rheuniatisiu rhyme 
burgh rhetoric rhinoceros tVc. 



ANALYSIS. 
Ohost, Monosyllable. 

g — cons., mt., pal., sbv., .antecedent to its vowel o. 
h — cons., silent after cf. Rule 7. //is silent after /y or,i^'c. 
o — vowel, long sound. 

s — cons., seinL, den., aspr., consequent to its vowel o. 
t — cons., mti, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel o. 



SYNTHESIS, 
g o s t 

Ghost. 



Observation 1. — H is silent after t in nstAinii, IstAmus, pht/isie, 
TAomas, TAames. 



'KuLE 8.-^// final, following a vowel, is always silent ; 
as in o^, aA, SaraA, Nineve/i, Jehova/i, Josia/i, Messia/t. 



Rule 6th ? What is the first Observation 1 Rule 7th ] 
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ANALYSIS. 



IViiieveli, Trisyllable, accent on the first. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel /. 

i — vowel, short sound. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel /. 

e — vowel, long sound. 

V — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e, 

c — vowel, short sound. 

h — cons., silent. Rule 8. i/ final following, &c. 





SYNTHESIS. 


n 1 n 


e V c 


nin 


e veil 




nine IViiieveli. 



Obnervation 2. — 77 initial U silent in a few words : viz. — /rcir, /tcrb, 
Aoncst, Aour, Aunible, Tiumor, and their derivatives. 



Rule 9. — JC is silent before n in tlie same syllable ; 
as in 

Znarl /neti /rnifo 

ft 

ANALYSIS. 
Knee, Monosyllabh\ 

k — cons., silent before w. Rule 9. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its digraph ff. 

ee — digraph, second e silent — first e long sound. Ride 1. 

SYNTHESIS, 
n e 

Kn€*e. 



Observation 2nd?' Rule 8tli ? 
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BuLE 10. — L after a is silent when followed by/, m^ 
k, or Vy in the same syllable (except valve) ; as in 



chji/k 


SiiZve 


baZk 


fo/ks 


staZk 


ca/k 


ha/f 


taZk 


caZk 


liaZve 


waZk 


caZf 


jmZin 


aZnis 


caZni 


(|uaZni 


baZni 


tKrc. 



Give the analysis and synthesis of all the examples 
under each Rule, Observation, and Remark, and apply 
the rules. 

Observation, 3. — L is silent in couZd, woiiZil, jiiul sliouM. 
Remark 2. — J/ is silent in ninQ nionic, mnc monies. 

Rule 11. — Xlinal after I or i)i is silent; as in 

hym7i colum/i c(mdem/i 

kihi solem;i contem/^ 

Rule 12. — P initial before ;/, rs-, or Z, is silent ; as in 

jmeumatics j^salm f^shaw jf>tolemaic 

jmeumatology ^salmotly ;;sychology j^tyalism 
jf7neumonia ^?salter ^^tisan tV:c. 



Remarks. — S is silent In i«le, i^lnncl, puisne, vi«eount, c(>rp«, 
bcUcarlcttrcs. 



Rule 9th ? What is Observation 3d ? AVhat is Remark 
2iia ? Rule 10th ? Rule 1 1th ? Remark 3d ? 
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Rule 13. — 2' is silent before ch in the same syllable ; 
as in 



ca/cli 


fe^cli 


niafcli 


scra/ch 


clutch 


lia/cli 


no^ch 


stretch 


difch 


hifch 


pa/ch 


thatch 


Ava^cli 


lafcli 


pifch 


ve^ch 



Observation 4. — T is silent in Christmas, ccla^, mortgngCy and a 
few others. 

Rule 14. — Wis silent before r in tlie same syllable ; 
as in 



?6Tangle 


?«:reck 


?n'etch 


?rrithe 


wrap 


?rren 


?crigglc 


?prong 


wross 


?rrencli 


?«;nnkle 


?rroth 


?6Tath 


arrest 


yrrist 


7«7rougUt 


'/<;reath 


?prestle 


sprite 


wry 



Observation 5. — Tl^is silent in whole, whoop, sword, ansiwjr, two. 
Rule 15. — Gh is always silent after i ; as in 



hlight 


fright 


nigh 


sleight 


hright 


height 


night 


slight 


eight 


hight 


plight 


tight 


^ght 


light 


right 


weight 


fiight 


might 


sight 


Wright 


freight 


neigh 


sleigh 


<fec. 



Observation 6. — Oh, when not substituted for/ or ky is silent after 
au and ou ; as In au^At, slau^/iter ; oxxght^ boi^At, throi^A. 

Hem AUK 4. — Ch is silent in dracAm, scAism, yacAt. 

General Renuirlx, — All the letters except f, j, q, r, x, 
V, and z, are occasionally silent. 



Rule 12th? Observation 4th ? Rule 13th? Obser- 
vation 5th? Rule 14th? Observation 6th? Remark 
4tli ? General Remark ? 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

A. 

K SPECIFICATION. ^ 

A is a vowel, and represents five different sounds 
which may be called its own ; they are heard in ate^ at, 
air, art J all. It is a substitute for e short, as in says ; 
and for o short, as in lohat. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. A has its long sound when it ends au accented syl- 
lable ; as in pa-per, spec4a-tor, 

SxoBpnoKS. In the accented Byllablc3 of papa^fcUher^ mammae a has 
its flat Bound ; and in w<iUr it has its broad sound. 

2. A has its long alpliabetical sound when followed 
by a single consonant (except r), and silent final e in the 
same syllable ; as in made, fate, compeiisate. 

ExcvpnoNS. In Juvce, a has its short sonnd, and in gape and me it has 
its Jlat sound. 

3. The digraphs ai and ay are always sounded like a lonfj 
if they are not followed by r; as in pain, daisy, payment, 

ExoBFTTONS. In hcAd, salth, aaaln, and (igcAnaU a is a substitute for 
^ short, and in aisle a is silent, i Having its long sound, but in the termi- 
nation ain^ as in mountain^ captain &c.^ the a Is silent and i has its short 



e short, and in aisle a is silent, i having its long sound, but in the termi- 
nation ain^ as in mountain, captain &c., the a Is silent and i has its shoi 
souikd ; also prayer and its denvativcs, in which a has the medial sound. 

4. A generally lias its short sound when followed by 
a single consonant in the same syllable (except r and 
sometimes I) ; as in hat-lad, capstan. 

Exceptions. In alien, andent, cambric, chamber, manger, and their 
derivatives, a has its long sound ; also in angel, but wtiose derivatives have 
a short, according to the general pnnciple. 

5. A generally has its short sound when followed by more 
than one consonant in the same syllable (except r, I, and s, 
followed by another consonant); as in hand, camp, apt, ^c. 

6. A has its medial sound when followed by r and 
silent final e ; as in fare, care, square, compare. 

ExcEPnoK. In are, a has its flat sound. 
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7. A ill the digraph ai has the medial sound when 
followed by r ; as in «/r, fair, lair, 

8. A followed by r and another consonant in the samo 

syllable, has the flat sound ; as in hartshorn, pari, card. 

ExcEFTTOKS. When the a is preceded by w^ as in ward^ warp, it has 
the broad eonnd. 

9. In monosyllables ending in r and their derivatives, 
a has its flat sound ; as in star, bar, tar, ^c. 

EzcEFTTONS. The word war has the hroad sonnd of a. 

10. A followed by h has the flat sound ; as in aJu 

11. A foUoAved by U has its broad sound; as in aZZ, 
wall, fall, 4'c. 

12. When lo precedes a it gives it the sound of short 
o, as in was, toad, Sfc, except when immediately followed 
by a palatal sound, as in thicack, wag, wax, tioang ; also 
the word loar, 

13. When a is preceded by qu and followed by a single 
consonant, it has the sound of short o; as in qtiality, 

14.-4 has its broad sound in the digraph au ; as in 
taught, caught, austere, ^c. 

ExoEFTioNS. When au is followed by n and another consonant, a has 
the, ^at sonnd ; as in aunt, jaundice^ dc. 

15. A ill the digraph aw always has its broad sound; 

as in law, tawny, ^c. 

JL 

SPECIFICATION. 
jE7 is a vowel, and represents two different sounds 
which are its own ; they are heard in eve, ebb. It is a 
substitute for a long, as in they, weight ; for i short, as 
been; for u short, as in her, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. E has its long sound at the end of a syllable ; as 
in me-te-or, de-ple-tion. 

2. E generally has its long sound when followed by a sin- 
gle consonant and silent finale/ as in liere, austere, revere, ^c. 

Exceptions. In where, there, and their derivatives, e has the soimd of a 
medicU ; and in werc^ e has its short sound. 
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3. E generally has its short souiul when follov/ed by a 
consonant in the same syllable (except r) ; ns in nest^ 
2^j amendviejit. 

SaxncPTiONS. In England^ yes, and preUy, e has the Bound of i short. 

4. The digraph ee is always sounded like e long ; as 
in tree, sweet, proceed, 

JSjDOEsrnxm, In the words breeches and been, ee has the sound of i shori. 

5. When ei and ey are in an accented syllable, or in 
a monosyllable, they have the sound of hmg a; as in 
weight, they, convey. 




isure^ ana xeu^ e nas its long sound : netr and neiress bave toe 
a medial; tanai height and sMght, which have the sound of long i. 

6. In the digraph eu, e is always silent, and ti has its 
long sound ; as in feud, deuce, ^c. 

7. The digraph ewis always sounded like u long ; as 
in dew, creio, ^c, 

I. 

SPECIFICATION. 

/ is a vowel, and represents two different sounds, 
which are its own ; as in ice, it, I is a substitute for e 
long, as in machine ; for it shart, as in stir ; and for y 
consonant, as in alien, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. / generally has its long sound when it ends an 
accented syllable ; as in ti-tle, coinpli-ance, 

2. / generally has its long sound in a monosyllable or 
in an accented syllable, when followed by a single con- 
sonant and silent fined e ; as in pine, combine. 

ExoBPnosrs. Live^ give, and their derivatives, have the i short ; but 
lively and llvelily follow the general principle ; also live, when an adjec- 
tive, M 8 V^ man. Words derived or incorporated from the French lan- 
guage, having i in the situation described above, give it the sound of e 
umg ; as in machine, caprice. 
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3. / has its short sound when foLowed by a single 
consonant in an accented syllable ; as in j;/», tim-ber, 
finish. Also, as the combinations thy ch, sh, and mj 
are single consonant sounds, i follows the same general 
principle ; as in wifh-er, which, dish, sing-er. 

/ is a consonant when it begins a syllable and is im- 
mediately followed by a vowel which is sounded in the 
same syllable ; as in al-ien, val-iant. 



0. 

SPECIFICATION. 

O is a vowel, and represents three different sounds, 
which are its own ; they are heard in oak, on, and do. It 
is a substitute for Irroad a, as in sought ; for u shoH, as 
in son ; and for u medial, as in wolf. 

PRINCIPLES. • 

1. has its long sound when it ends an accented 
syllable ; as in ino-ment, so-lo. 

Exceptions. In do^ to, wfio, two, ado, and oo final, as v)oo, bamboo^ ilkc.^ 
has its slender sound. 

2. generally has its long sound when followed by 
a single consonant and silent final e in the same syl- 
lable ; as in Imie, remote. 

Exceptions. In prove, move^ behove, lose, o has its slender sonnd, and 
in love, dove, above, come^ done, glove^ none^ one, pomegranate^ shotfSy and 
some, it has the soand of u shoi't 

3. generally has its short sound when followed by 
a consonant (except r) in an accented syllable ; as in 
on, com-mod'ihj. 

Exceptions. In whom^ tomb, womb, o has its slender sonnd ; and In a 
few words, snch as son, ton, wonder, &c., it takes the eoand of u short. 

4. In the digraph oa, o has its long sound, a being 
silent ; as in hoed, coed, hoarder. 

Exceptions. In broad, abroad^ groat, the a has its broad sonnd, o being 
silent. 
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5. The diphthongs oi and oy always havo the sounds 
of lirofid a aiid shoii i in rapid succession in every wonl 
in which tliey occur. 

BxcBFnoHS. Choir, connoiMeur, aiul chamois. 

6. The digraph oo has the sound of o slender ; as in 

mooriffoodf boot, S^c. 

EzoEFTioHB. In wooly wood, good. hood, foot, stood, understood, tMth- 
stood, 00 has tbe sound of u medial ; in blood and flood, the sound of u 
short; and in door Bjod floor, the eonnd of o long. 

7. The digraph oe has the e silent and o long sound ; 
as in foe, doe, toe. 

ExcEFnom. In canoe and shoe, o has its slender sound, and in does It 
has the sound of u short. 

u. 

SPECIFICATION. 

U is a vowel, and represents three different sounds, 
whicli are its own ; they may ])e heard in due, up, and 
pitll. It is a substitute for e short, as in hunj ; for I 
short, as in hiistj. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. U has its long sound when it ends an accented 
syllable ; as in du-tt/, ta-midt. 

2. TT genemlly has its long sound when followed by a 

single consonant and silent final e; as in mide, com-mune. 

Exceptions. U before r in the unaccented syllables of mixture, post- 
ure, &c., has its short sound. 

3. U has its short sound when followed by a conso- 
nant in the same syllable ; as in but, unjitst. 

ExczPTiON. In union, u has its long sound. 

4. "Wlien iLG ends a word, and is preceded by any 
othef consonant, except q or (j, the e is sileiit and u has 
its long sound ; as in diw, glue, jfursue. 

5. When 7ie final is preceded by q or (/, tlic 7i and e are 
hoih. silent ; as in oblique, fatigue. 

6. In the digraph tit/ the ti is silent and the // has its 
short sound, as in plaguf/, roguf/ ; but in the word bnij, 
tlie y has its long sound. 

8 
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7. U, when the attendant of g, and not silent, is a 
consonant, and a substitute for to ; as in antiquary, con- 
quest, vanquish, 

8. AVlien u is preceded by g or s, and immediately in 
the same syllable is followed by a vowel which ia 
sounded, it is a consonant and a substitute for w /, as in 
language, 2)€>'stiade. 

Y. 

SPECIFICATION. 

Y is generally a vowel, and represents two different 
sounds, which are exactly coincident with the sounds of 
i / as in In/, si/l-la-ble. It is therefore, when a vowel, 
considered a substitute for /. It is also a substitute for 
n sJtort, in martyr, satyr, ^c, 

1. Y has its long sound when it ends an accented 
syllable, except the final syllable of a word of more than 
one syllable ; as in fly, ly-ing, py-ntes, 

2. Y has its short sound when it is followed by a 
consonant in an accented syllable ; as in sym-phony, syn- 
chronism. 

3. Y has its short sound at the end of a word ; as in 

'panoply, lovely, parody. 

Exceptions. Words ending ia fy bavo y long ; as in justify^ glorify. 
Also mitUipiy and occupy. 

\\. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable,* h is sounded Ije- 
fore I, r, or a vowel, as in bland, brake, Im; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable b is sounded before 
s, as in hubs; and after /, r, or a vowel, as in bulb, curb, ebb. 

3. In other situations it is silent. See Rule 3, page 75. 

C. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, c is sounded be- 
fore I, ?', or a votoel, as in clay, cry, cube; but after no letter. 



• * 



The antecedent part of a syllable is that wlilch occurs h^re the vowel, 
»jid the consequent part is tliat which follow} the vowel. 
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2. In the consequent part of a syllable, c is sounded 
before 8 and ty as in sacs, compact; and after r or a 
voted; as in arc, panic, 

3. In other situations, c is silent. Sec Rule 4, and 
•Remark 1, Page 75. 

4. C is always a substitute either for k or 8, 

5. It is a substitute for s before r, ?', and y ; as in 
eeni^ dder^ cypher, 

6. It is a substitute for k before «, o, u, I, r, and t ; 
as in cane, coinSy cup, climb, crimp, conduct. 

7. C is a substitute for z ; as in suffice. 

8. C is a substitute for sh before e and i in such words 
as ocean, social. 

D. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllables? is sounded before 
r, w, or a voicel, as in draic, dwell, day; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, d is sounded 
before a, z, th, or a vowel, as in rods, adze, width ; and 
after n, r, or a vowel, as in mind, ward, head. 

3. In other situations, d is silent. See Rule 5, Page 7G. 

4. Z> is a substitute iox j whenever the sound of y is 
understood between the d and u immediately following -, 
as m*verdure, procedure, 

5. Di and ^ are substitutes for j in such words as sol- 
dier, grandeur, ^c. 

ED. 
Whenever the letters ed constitute the inflection of a 
verb, the pronunciation is controlled by one of the three 
following principles. 

1. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in d 
or t, the e and d are both sounded, and constitute a sep- 
arate syllable ; as in blend, blended, correct, corrected, So 
when d only is added to a verb ending in silent e, 
after d or t, the e assumes its sound and forms a separate 
pliable with the d which was added ; as in grade, graded, 
mecite, recited. 
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2. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in 
a vowel or any subvocal except (?, the sound of the e is 
suppressed, and the d is sounded with the preceding syl- 
lable; as in obey, obeyed, endoic, endowed, fail, failed, name, 
named, infer, inferred, S^c, except in Bible language. -, 

3. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in 
any aspirate excepts, the sound of e is suppressed,. and 
d sinks into a substitute for t ; as in lock, locked, stamp, 
stamped, icish, wished, 

F. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable,/ is sounded, 
before I, r, or a voted, as in Jfow, frame, few ; but not 
'after any letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, / is sounded 
before s, t, or th, as in griefs, left, fifth; and after I, r, 
or a vowel, as in shelf, dwarf, reef 

3. F is never silent. 

4. F is a substitute for v in the wonl of — the only in- 
stance in which it varies from its own peculiar sound. 

1. In the antecedent i>art of a syllable, g is sounded 
before I, r, or a vowel, as in glad, grow, gay; but not 
after any letter, 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, g is sounded 
before s, as in Jtags; and after /, n, r, or a vowel, as in 
bulge, strange, barge, egg. 

3. In other situations, (/ is silent. See Rule 6, Pago 76. 

4. G soft is always a substitute for y, which occurs only 
before e, i, and ?/, as in gem, ginger, prodigy ; but there 
are many exceptions to this rule, as in gear, gird, buggy, 

5. G always has its own hard sound before a, o, u, or 
any consonant. 

6. G is always hard at the end of a word, as in wag, log^ 
and generally at the end of syllables, as in foggy, cocufidate^ 

7. 'V\nien g follows n in the same syllable, the two letters 
reproFiont a different sound than cither n or g. See page 39. 
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H. 

1. The pure sound of h is never heard either before or 
after any other consonant in the same syllable, unless a 
vowel intervenes. 

2,.Hy as a single letter, is never sounded except imme- 
diately before a vowel. In other situations, h is either 
silent (see Rules 7 and 8, and Observations 1 and 2, Pago 
77), or in connection with other letters, it represents other 
sounds differing widely from the pure original sound of 
the letter. (See TH, CH, SH, WH. Page 93.) 

3. His sometimes used in connection with j> and g — 
ph constitute a substitute for/ in philosophy, and quite 
a large class of words; and gh are substituted for/ in 
roughs ^c, and for A* in lough, 

J. 

«^ never has any other consonant connected with it either 
before or after a vowel in the same syllable ; in other wonls, 
it stands alone in the antecedent or consequent part of a 
syllable. J is never silent, nor is it ever a substitute for 
any other letter. 

K. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, k is sounded 
before Z, r, or a voicel, as in 7ih'cl\ Iriika, h'te ; and after 
/?, as in skg, 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, Ic is sounded 
before s*, as in tachs ; and after I, ?i, r, ,s*, or a vowel, as in 
hidk, hank, htirk, ha^k, make. In other situations it is 
silent. See Rule 9, Page 78. 

3. K is never a substitute for any other letter. 

L. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, / is only used 
before a vowel, as in let, liladt ; and after h, t\ g, k, j?, 
or 8, as in htinc, Jtow, glad, klick, plug, day. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, I is sounded be- 
fore any of the consonants (except //,,/, ii, q, r, w, and jhj); 
and after ?• or a vowel, as in tcorhl, fill, wolf, milk, tjv. 
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3. Ill other situations, I is silent. See Rule 10 and 
Observation 3, Page 79. 

4. L is never used as a substitute. 

M. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, m is sounded 
before a vowel only, as in man, me ; and after «, as in 
small, smite, 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, m is sounded 
before p or s, as in liemj), gums ; and after /, r, «, th, or 
a vowel, as in elm, form, chasm, rhythm, am, 

3. M is silent in but one word, mnemonics, and its 
derivatives. 

M is never a substitute for any other letter. 

N. 

1 . In the antecedent part of a syllable, n is sounded before 
a vowel only, as in no, imme; and after s only, as in same, 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, n is sounded 
before d, g, k, q, s, t, x, %, th, or ch, as in hand, range, ^c; 
and after r or a vowel, as in warn, on, 

3. In other situations n is silent. See Rule 11, Page 79. 

4. N is usually a substitute for the elementary sound 
of ng when it is followed by any of the palatals ; as in 
thank, uncle, finger, conquei*, anchor. 

P. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, p is sounded 
before /, r, or a vowel ; as in play, pray, pay, 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, /> is sounded 
before s or t, as in j^erhaps, apt ; and after /, m, r, s, or 
a vowel, as in scalp, cam}}, carp, gasp, gap, 

3. In other situations^; is silent. See Rule 12, Page 79. 

4. P is never a substitute except in connection with 
//. See H 3. 

1. § is always placet! before « either in the antece- 
iJent or consequent part of a syllabk. 
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2. It always has the power of h, and the u which follows 
it, if not silent, is always a consonant having the powers 
of to ; thus qtmke is pronounced as if written kwake, 

3. Q is never silent. 

R. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, r is sounded 
before a vowel only, as in ray, rerl / and after b, d, /, /;, 
A', Pj t, th, shj as in bratjy drcujy fray, ^c, 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, r is sounded 
befoi-e all the consonants except W7, and after a vowel 
only ; as in bar, amn, ^'c*. 

3. R is never silent, 

4. R is never used as a substitute for any other letter. 

S. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, « is sounded before 
c, h, ky If niy 11, py Q, t, Wj ov a vowel ; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, b is sounded 
iMjfore ky ?/?, p, q, or t, as in ask, chasm, clasp, casque, 
best; and after all the letters except/ For situations 
in which it is silent, see Eeniark 3, Page 79. 

3. Usually when 8 follows any subvocal in the same 
syllable, and jxirticularly when it fomis the plural nuni- 
l:>er of nouns in that situation, it is a substitute for z / as 
in Ix>(/s, cars, 

T. 

1. In the antecedent i>art of a syllabic, t is sounded 
before r, w, or a vowel, as in track, tin'nkle, ton; and 
after s, as in stay. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, t is sounded 
before *•, as in pits, lots ; and after /, /, p, n, s, or a 
vmoel, as in aft, halt, apt, ant, past, at, 

3. In other situations, t is usually silent. See Rule 
18, and Observation 4, Page 80. 

4. T, when followed ])y ia, le, or io, and preceded by 
the accent, is a substitute for sh, as in partial, patient, 
ratio ; except when preceded by s or x, when it takes 
the sound of cli, as in Christian, mixtion, 

5. T, when followed by long u and preceded by the 
accent, takes the sound of (7*, as m jKistitre. 
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V. 

1. Ill the antecedent jmrt of a syllable, v is sounded be- 
fore a vowel only, as in vain ; but not after any letter. 

2. In the consequent jmrt of a syllable, t; is sounded 
after ?, ?-, or a vowel ; as in helve, starve, behave. 

3. V is never silent. 

4. V is never a substitute for any other letter. 

W. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, w is sounded 
before a vowel only, as in way ; and after d, «, f , or th^ 
as in dwell, swell, twill, thwart. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, w is never 
sounded as a consonant at all. 

3. For its silence, see Kulo 14 and Observation 5, 
Page 80. 

4. W is never a substitute for any consonant. 

X. 

1. Jl never represents its own sounds in the antece- 
dent part of a syllable. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, x is sounded 
before t or th, as in mixture, sixth ; and after n or a 
vowel, as iw. 'phalanx, ox, 

3. X is always silent in the antecedent part of a syl- 
lable, as in xebec. 

4. X is silent in a few words of French origin ; as 
hillet-doux, chevaiix-de-frise, ^c. 

5. X is composed of two elementary sounds, h and «. 

6. When x is followed by an accented syllable begin- 
ning with a vowel souml, it generally slides into the 
sub vocal sounds of qz ; as in exist, exhort. 

Y. 

1. When y is a consonant, it is used only in the ante- 
cedent j)art of a syllable, without having consonants come 
either before or after it. 

2. Y, when it is a consonant, is never substituted. 

3. Y is never silent. 

Z. 
1. In the antecedent ptirt of a syllable, z is used be- 
fore a vowel oniv, as iii zerd ; V>v\t writ aft^ic any letter. 
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2. In the consequent part of a syllable, z is sounded 
after r or a vowel ; as in fw-ze, buzz. 

3. Z is never silent. 

4. Whenz is followed by ia,ie, io, or long u, and preceded by 
the accent, it takes a peculiar sound which maybe cjiUed zh, 

TH. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, th is sounded 
before r, w, or a vowel ; as in throw, thiaack, thaw. 

2. In the consequent pirt of a syllable, th is sounded be- 
fore m or 8, as in rhythm^ paths; and after d,J\ Z, 7i, r, Xy or 
a vawdf as in width, fifth, wealth, tenth, eaHh, sixth, path, 

3. TVi represents two distinct elementary sounds — an aspi- 
rate sound, as in thinks and a subvocal sound, as in thotigh, 

CH. 

1. Ch, when representing its own peculiar elementary 
sound, is used before a vowel only in the antecedent part 
of a syllable ; as in chain. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable it is sounded 
after 7, n, r, or a vowel ; as in filch, bench, search, attach. 

3. In words derived from the ancient languages, ch 
may be considered substituted for k ; as in chimera. 

4. In words derived from the French language, ch 
generally has the sound of sh ; as in chaise, machine. 

SH. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, sh is sounded 
before r or a vowel ; as in shred, show. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, sh is sounded 
after Z or a vowel ; as in Welsh, wash. 

WH. 
Wh is only sounded before a vowel in the antecedent 
part of a syllable ; as in what, when. 

NG. 
Ng is only sounded after a vowel in the consequent 
part of a syllable ; as in sing, long. 

Wheaevw a letter \» eabstitated for another, it not only assumes all the 
noperties of that other letter, bat it is generally placed in similar situa- 
tions with respect to other letters ; for instance, we call ph a substitute for 
/, and St can then be used before I and r, as in phlegm^ phrensv ; but were 
n wbA k hoQi to retain their own peculiar sounds, they could not be sounded 
m ttese situations. 
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WORDS AND DERIVATION. 

A word is a single part of speech, consisting either of 
one syllable, or more than one. 

Words are designated in two different ways. 

First, as simple or compound. 

Second, as primitive or derivative. 

A simple word is one that is not composed of two or 
more whole words ; as, man, silvf*r, slayer, 

A compound word is composed of two or more dis- 
tinct words ; as, silver-smith, manslayer, nevertheless. 

The pupilp may tell which words in the following examples are 
simple and which compound, and how compounded. 

Examples. — Stove, fireplace, benches, stovepipe, book, 
writing, pencil, paper, sincerity, bookcase, writingbook, 
happy, unhappy, hatband, football, churchyard. 

The following is the mode of analyzing compound 
words : 



What is a word ? How are words designated ? The 
first ? The second ? What is a simple word ? What is 
a compound word ? Is stove a simple or compound word I 
Fireplace ? &c. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Ovemrork — Compound, primitive word, compounded of 
over, a primitive word, signifying too viuch, and 
work, a primitive word, signifying to labor. 

The meaning, therefore, is, to labor too much. 
Trisyllable, accent on the last and firpt 

Upspring: — Compound, primitive word, compounded of 
up, a primitive word, signifying ujtward, and 
spring, a primitive word, signifying to start. 

The meaning is, therefore, to start upward, 

or spring up. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last. 

Ijindtax — Compound, primitive word, compounded of 
land, a primitive word, signifying the soil, and 
tax, a primitive word, signifying a rate. 

The meaning is, therefore, a rate upon the 

soil, or a tax upon land. 
Dissyllable, accent on the first. 

Floinrerstallc — Compound, prim. >vord, compounded of 
flovoer, a primitive word, signifying blossom, and 
stalk, a primitive word, signifying a stem. 

The meaning is, therefore, the stmn of a 

blossom. 
Trisyllable, accent on the first. 

Senatechamber — Compound, prim, word, compound, of 
sencde, a primitive word, signifying the upper house 

of the legislature, and 
chamber, a primitive word, signifying a room. 

The meaning is, therefore, the room for the 
upper branch of the legislature, or chamber 
of the senate. 
Polysyllable, accent on the first and third. 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 


air-box 


breast-knot 


school-master 


air-gun 


breast-plate 


school-mistress 


air-hole 


breast-work 


field-duck 


air-pump 


broad-cloth 


field-fare 


air-tube 


broad-cast 


fire-anns 


alms-box 


broad-swonl 


fire-ball 


alms-chest 


church-man 


fire-brand 


alms-deed 


church-yard 


fire-brush. 


alms-house 


cow-house 


fire-fly 


back-bone 


cow-pen 


fire-hook 


back-door 


cow-pox 


fire-lock 


back-gyound 


day-book 


fire-man 


back-house 


day-break 


fire-new 


back-room 


day-light 


fire-pan 


back-side 


day-star 


fire-place 


back-slide 


day-time 


fire-plug 


back-yard 


eye-ball 


fire-ship 


bank-bill 


eye-brow 


fire-side 


bank-note 


eye-glass 


fire-ward 


bank-stock 


eye-lash 


fire-wootl 


birth-day 


eye-lid 


fire- work 


birth-place 


eye-shot 


foot-ball 


birth-right 


eye-sight 


foot-boy 


black-ball 


eye-sore 


foot-hoid 


black-bird 


eye-stone 


foot-man 


black-fish 


eye-tooth 


foot-pace 


black-lead 


field-bed 


foot-path 


post-house 


field-book 


foot-step 


post-man 


sea-term 


wood-house 


post-mark 


sea-weed 


wood-land 


post-paid 


sea-wolf 


wood-lark 


post-town 


sea-horse 


wood-louse 


sea-born 


toll-bridge 


wood-mite 


sea-beach 


toll-gate 


Avood-note 


sea-breeze 


toll-house 


wood-nymph. 


sea-calf 


up-hill 


work-house 
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candle-stick news-paper under-current 

church-member pluui-pudding uuder-sheritt* 

copy-book school-district under-tenant 

copy-right school-fellow un-sea-worthy, <fec. 

A primitive word can be reduce<l to no fewer letters 
than it has, without destroying or radically changing its 
signification ; as, faiVy repent, imin, be. 

A derivative word is formed from a primitive, gen- 
erally by the addition of prefixes or suffixes, or of both ; 
as, unfair^ repentance, umnciiily. 

A word may be both simple and primitive at tlie same time ; as 
man. It may be simple and derivative nt the same time ; as manly. 
It may be compouudand priiuitivc nt the same time ; as watchman. 
It may be compound and derivative at the same time ; as mamlayer. 
But ft word is never simple and corapouad at the same time, uur 
primitive and derivative at the same time. 

Promiscuous Examples. — Sun, starry, unsuccessful, 
marketable, showy, book, ashes, complaining, unsoji- 
worthv. 

A prefix is a letter or letters, syllabic or syllables, 
joined to the beginning of a word ; as, the syllable U7i, 
in the word unfair ; a, in ashore ; inter, in interchange. 

A suffix is a letter or letters, syllable or syllables, 
joined to the end of a word ; as, ?/, in divsty ; er, in 
hurtter ; able, in conformable. 

When prefixes or suflBxcs are added to a word without changins^ 
the letters in the primitive part (except sometimes final silent e), It 
is called a regular derivative ; as, dusty, hanger, restoring. 

When the letters in the primitive part are changed in forming 
derivatives, the word is called an irregular derivative ; as, brought, 
from bring ; www, from be; went, from go, &c, 

A whole English word which retains its original meaning when 
used in connection witti other words, is not a prefix or a sufiix, but 



. What is a primitive word? AMiat is a derivative 
wofdl Is 8iin a primitive or derivative word ? Starry ? 
Hc^ is it formed 1 Unsuccessful 1 (&c. 



► 
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constitutes part of a compound word ; as out in the compound word 
outtdde^ and some in somebody. But in oiUrun^ out loses Its primary 
signitication, and tlien becomes a prefix to run ; and in mtarreUome 
tbe original meaning of some is cliangcd ; it therefore Decomes a 
suffix in a derivative woi*d. 

Whenever the meaning of a word is radically changed by the 
addition ot prefixes or suffixes, it is still a primitlYe word, not- 
withstanding the addition } as in reproqfj in which the meaning of 
neither re nor proqf is retained ; they, therefore, constitute only a 
primitive word. 

Whenever a prefix or suffix is joined to parts of English words* 
parts or whole of Latin or Greek words, or nny other language, if 
they are not whole English words, the words tlius formed are still 
primitive words. Take, for example, the words reduce and lenity; 
although re is usually a prefix, and ty is generally a suffix, yet duee 
and leni are not whole Lnglish words; therefore, reduce and lenity 
are primitive words in our language. 



ANALYSIS. 

Undesiguf^ — Simple, derivative wonl, from primitive 
deaign, prefix un ami suffix ed. — Trisyllabic, 
accent on the last. 

11 — vowel, short sound. U 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel «. 

d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e, 

e — vowel, long sound. El. 

s — cons., subs, for z (see S 3), semi., den., sbv., ante- 
cedent, &c. 

i — vowel, long sound. 

g — cons., silent. Rule 6, Page 76. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel /^ 

c— vowel, silent. ED 2. 

d— cons. , mt. , ling. , sbv. , consequent to its vowel i: ED 2. 

SYNTHESIS BY SOUNDS. 

ii-n d-e z-i-n-d 
un de signed 

unde undesigned. 

The pupil may now take words from any book axkd 
aiialvze them acco^dijig to the above plan. . - 
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Each word in the following sentences may he analyzed 
in succession ; thus, 



We 

w — 

e — . 



love — . . . 
1 


enjoyment — , 


— . . . 




V 


%3 • • • 


V? • • • • 


n — 

• 
■1 




J 

oy 




m — 




K/ • • • 




n — 




t 



Most men are selfish. 

Contentment is desirable. 

Analysis is a key which unlocks the iron-bound re- 
ceptacles of science. 

The undersigned respectfully suggests uncompromis- 
ing hostility. 

Science is a collection of principles systematically ar- 
ranged. 

FuU many a gem of purest ray sereDc, 
The dark, unfiithomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Fall many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

The following is a list of the prefixes which are applied 
to whole English words, with their signification. 

a sign i fies on, in, at, to, or tmoards;* as, abroad, abed, &c. 
signifies /rw/i; as, aboriginal, from the first. 



* The prefix a is sometimes redundant ; asjidj^, ^meliorate, for dry and 
nwUonte. ^^ 
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ad 

ac 

af 

ag: 

al 

an 

ap 

ar 

at 



signify to; as, 



adjoin, join to. 
accredit, credit to. 
aflBx, fix to. 

agglomerate, gather to. 
allure, entice to. 
annumerate, number to. 
approximate, approach to. 
arrange, range to. 
attune, tune to. 



ante signifies before ; as, antemeridian, before noon. 
anti signifies against ; as, antimasonry, against masonry. 
be signifies upon., to maJte^ or for; as, b^patter, belate, 

bespeak. 
bi signifies tivo ; as, bifold, biforni. [around. 

circuni signifies around,; as, circumnavigate, to sail 

con ] ' conjoin, to join with. 

coin commingle, to mingle with. 

CO \ signify rcWi ; as, < coequal, equal with. 

col I collect,to place with or together. 

cor ) [ correlative, relating with. 

contra / signify \ contradance, a dance opposite. 
counter \ opposite; as, ( counterview, a view opposite. 

di ) signify \ ditone, an interval of two tones. 
dis \ two ; as, ( dissyllable, a word of two syllables. 

dis signifies not or un ; as, dissimilar, not similar ; dis- 
band, unband. 

e ^ i emigrate, to move out. 

ex > signify o^it ; as, < export, to carry out of port. 

ef ) ( effluent, flowing out. 

equi signifies equal; as, equidistant, at an equal distance. 
extra signifies beyond; as,extraordinary,beyond ordinary. 
hex signifies six ; as, hexangular, six angled. 
Iiyper signifies over ; as, hypercritical, over critical. 

r incomplete, indent,not complete, dent 
signify J imprudent, not prudent. [in. 

not or in; as, illegal, illapse, not legal, sliding in. 

[ irregular, not regular. 

Juxta signifies neoct; as, juxtaposition, placed next. 



in 
Im 
il 
ir 
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msil signifies had; as, malpractice, bad practice. 
mis signifies wrong ; as, misapply, to apply wrong. 
mono signifies one; as, monosyllable, one syllable. 
multi signifies many; as, multiform, having many forms. 
non signifies 7W)^/ as, nonessential, not essential. 
oct signifies eight ; as, octangular, eight angled. 
omni signifies aU ; as, omnipotent, all-powerful. 
oat signifies to eoa-eed^ or beyond ; as, outdo, to exceed 

in doing ; outmatch, to match beyond. 
oyl signifies an egg ; as, oviform, egg-shaped. 
pew signifies by ; as, perchance, by chance. 
peri signifies around ; as, pericranium, the membrane 

around the skull. 
pleni signifies full ; as, plenipotent, full of power. 
poljr signifies many ; as, polysyllable, many syllables. 
|i09t signifies after ; as, postfix, fix after. 
pre signifies before ; as, prefix, fix before. 
prefer signifies beyond; as, preternatural, beyond natural. 
pro signifies for ; as, pronoun, for a noun. 
proto signifies ^r^i; as, protomartyr, the first martyr. 
quad signifies four ; as, quadrangle, four angled. 
re signifies again^ or baxik; as, reappear, to appear 

again ; rebound, to bound back. 

reec ) signify right J rectangle, right angle. 
recti { or straight ; as, \ rectilinear, straight lined. 

retro signifies baxik ; as, retroaction, back action. 

semi ) ( semicircle, half circle. 

demi > signify half; as, I demitone, half a tone. 
Iiemi ) ( hemisphere, half a sphere. 

stereo signifies solid ; as, stereotype, solid type. 

sab ) signify under^ ( subcommittee, under committee. 
saf \ less^ ov after ; as, ( suffix, to fix after. 

saper ) signify over^ or ( superhuman, more than human. 
sor \ more than ; as, j surcharge, overcharge. 

tnuis signifies across^ again^ or through; as, transat- 
lantic, across the Atlantic ; transform, to form 
again ; transfix, to fix through. 
tri . signifies three; as, triangled, three angled, 
signifies not ; as, unable, not able. 

9* 
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ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 



OF THE SUFFIXES. 

Thejif/urett rt^fer to the signification of the suffixes. 



.ible 

ac 

age 

al 

an 

ancc 

ant 

ar 

aiy 

ast 

ate 

ble 

cle 

doni 

ed 

ec 

cor 

en 

ence 

ent 

er 

eiy 



6 

15 
13 
15 

8 
4 
7 

15 

15 
8 

11 
6 

22 
4 

27 
1 
8 
8 

14 
4 
7 

10 

30 



ess 
full 

fy 

head 

liood 

ian 

ible 

ic 

ile 

ing 

ion 

ish 

ism 

ist 

ite 

ive 

ix 

ize 

kin 

less 

ling 

ly 

ment 



9 


nic 


15 


23 


ness 


24 


14 


ock 


22 


16 


oid 


25 


16 


or 


8 


8 
6 


ory 
ous 


26 
17 


15 


ress 


9 


15 


lie 


27 


2 


san 


8 


12 
19 


ship 
some 


28 
31 


18 


ster 


10 


8 


tial 


15 


8 


tion 


12 


17 


tude 


29 


9 


tiire 


12 


14 
22 


ty 

iide 


33 
29 


20 


ide 


22 


22 


ure 


12 


5 


ward 


32 


12 


y 


21 



SIGNIFICATION OF THE SUFFIXES. 

1 ed, when it forms the termination of a verb, signifies 

(lid ; as played, did play ; but when it is 
the termination of a participle, it signifies 
was; as completed, was finished. 

2 ing^ when it is the termination of a participle, signi- 

fies continuimj ; as walking, continuing to 
w^alk. 
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3 Sj es, when they form the plural of a noun, means 

viore than one; as books, more than one book. 

4 ancCj aiwtj, f^^^j/j c^, '^//, ^//, «'^^, signify the mtate, 

condition, act oj\ or the thimj ; endurance, th<j 
state of enduring ; ability, the condition of 
being able ; insolvency, the state of being iii- 
tsolvent ; safety, the condition of being safe. 

5 hj signifies' lih*, when joined to a noun ; as manly, 

like a man ; but when it is a suffix to an ad- 
jective, it signifies in a manner ; as dilmly, in 
a calm manner. 

6 aide, ihley hie, signify capable of Jmng, or that may he; 

as returnable, that may be returned. 

7 a7d, ejtt, when they fonn nouns, signify the jwrson or 

thing ; as defendant, the i>erson who defends ; 
comi)onent, the thing composed ; but when an 
.adjective is formed by the addition of these 
suffixes, they can generally be defined by ing. 

8 an, ast, ee, eer, ian, id, ite, or, san, generally imply the 

person who ; as 

European, a person who lives in Europe ; 
payee, the ixjrson to whom money is paid ; 
auctioneer, the person who sells at auction ; 
physician, the person who practices medicine ; 
fatalist, a person who believes in fate ; 
CamplDellitQ, a person who believes the doctrines 

of Campbell ; 
actor, the person who acts ; 
partisan, the ^x^rson who adheres to a party. 

9 ens, ress, ix, imply a female ; as 

lioness, a female lion ; 
instructress, a female instructor ; 
administratrix, a female who administnites. 
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10 cr, signifies the person who, except when it forms 

the comparative degree of an adjective ; as 
speaker, the person who speaks. 

11 atCy when it forms a verb wifh a primitive, signi- 

fies to make ; as predestinate. 

1 2 ioriy menty ure, signify state, or act ; as 

location, the act of locating. 

13 (xge, denotes the condition, or reioard ; a* 

pupilage, the condition of a pupil ; 
brokerage, the reward of a broker. 

14 en,fy, ize, signify to make ; as 

blacken, to make black ; 
brutify, to make one a brute ; 
immortalize, to make immortal. 

15 al, ac, ar, ary, ic, He, ial, wsMoMy sigaiiy pertaininrf to ; 

demoniac, consular, planetary, syllabic, 
infantile, partial. 

16 head^ hood, signify character^ or state ; as 

Godhead, manhood. 

17 ive, ous, imply teiidiufj to or having the quality of ; 

oppressive, tending to oppress ; 
solicitous, having the quality to solicit. 

18 isin, generally signifies doctrine, ov pecMar to; as 

Calvinism, the doctrine of Calvin. 

19 ish, imiplies soDiefoJiat, or characteinstic of ; as 

brownish, somewhat brown ; 
Swedish, characteristic of a Swede. 

20 less, denotes desiitiite of, or without ; as 

hopeless, without hope. 

21 7/ iyci^^Wqq plenty, or ahoundincf in ; as 

wealthy, abounding in wealth ; 
smoky, plenty of smoke. 
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22 Ihig, Kin, cle, ock\ ide, import liltlf, or young ; as 

duckling, a little duck ;. . 
lambkin, a little lamb ; 
particle, a small part ; 
hillock, a small hill ; 
globule, a little glolx'. 

23 fvll, signifies yw/Z of ; as 

sorrowful, full of sorrow. 

24 neas, signifies ilie q\vcd\t\i of, the state of; as 

whiteness, the quality of being white ; 
willingness, the state of being willing. 

25 oid, denotes resembling ; as 

spheroid, resembling a sphere. 

26 ory, implies having flie quality of ; as 

vibratory, having the quality of vibrating. 

27 nV, dom, denote office ; as 

bishopric, the office of a bishop ; 
kingdom, the office of a king. 

28 ship, signifies the condition ; as 

stewardship, the condition of a steward ; 
professorship, the condition of a professor. 

29 tude, vde, signify the state of being ; as 

similitude, the state of being similar. 

30 ery, usually signifies an act ; as 

witchery, the art of a witch ; 
cookery, the art of a cook. 

Zl'some, implies /WZ of ; as 

quarrelsome, full of quarreling. 

32 ?6Y/rf?, implies to, or toicards ; as 

westward, towards the west'. 

33 ity, ty, signify the condition of Imng : as 

perplexity, the condition of Ix'ing perplexed. 

Note. — There are some exceptions to the foregoing definitions, 
and therefore the judgment must be exercised in applying them to 
the analysis of words. 
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The following is the mode of analyzing derivative 
words. . • 

ANALYSIS. 

Alike — Simple, derivative word, from ' 

like, the primitive ^mrt, meaning simUar^ and 
rt, a prefix, signifying to. 
Alike, therefore, means similar to. 

Dissyllable, accent on the last. 

Abide — Simple, derivative word, from 

hide, the primitive part, meaning to remain, and 
a, a prefix, signifying at. 
Abide, therefore, means to remain at. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last. 

a— vowel, long sound. 

b — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel u 
i — vowel, long sound. 

d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel t. 
o — vowel, silent. Rule 2. 
11 1) i d 
bide 

Abide. 

The following are most of the words having a for a 

prefix : 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

maze ed ing 

nights 

piece 



a < 



board 
drift 




top 
bed 


far 




midst 


float 




slant 


ground 
light ed 
loft 


ing 


sleep 
slope 
thirst 


mend ed 


ing 


bide ing 


pace 
shore 




breast 
head 



right 

kin 

like 

back 

down 

fore 

stem 
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ro7 



j original-iili ty-al ly-alness-ated-ati ng-ation. 
ab < erring-cd-able-ablenes8-antry-atic-atical-atically- 
( or-ed-ancy-ant-ation. 

ANALYSIS. 

A4|oins — Simple, derivative wortl from 

joiiiy the primitive part, meaning to unite, 

ady a prefix, signifying to. 
adjoin — to unite to. 

8, a suffix, signifying does. 
Adjoins — does join to. 

Dissyllable, accent on the last. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS 



ad 



ac < 



join 

judge 

measure 

minister 

mix 

venture 

verb 

[ cord 
credit 
cumulate 
curse 
cTistom 
quiesce 



fix 
f J flux 
*' 1 fright 
I froiirht 



glomerate 
ix^^ < grieve 
group 



( location 
al ' lot 
( lure 

an — numerate 

{ position 
^P ( proximate 



4t I 



tend 
tune 



* ed ing 
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ANALYSIS. 



Antemeridiaii — Simple, derivative word, from 
meridian^ the primitive part, meaning iioon^ 

arde, a prefix, signifying before. 
Antemeridian^ before noon. 

Polysyllable, accent on the first and fourth. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



ante 



bi 



act 

chamber 

date d 

diluvian 

meridian 

mandane 

nuptial 

past 

penult 

room 

f fold ed 
form ed 
lateral 
literal 
nominal 
partable 
pedal 
quadrate 
section al 
valve ed 



anti 



Christ ian 

climax 

contagious 

federal ist ism 

mason ry ic 

democratic 

ministerial 

monarchical 

papal 

patriotic 

pestilential 

republican ism 

revolution ary 

scorbutic 

scripture al 

social 

spasmodic 

trinitarian ism 

type ical 



eqai 



angular 
distant 
- lateml extra - 
liberate 
poise 



ludicial , 1 

** , hex angular 

mundane ^ 

ordinary ly i f borean 

parochial ^'^ \ critic al 



regular 
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ANALYSIS. 

Counterpoised — Simple, derivative word, from 
pcnsBy the primitive part, meaning to balance. 

ed, a suffix, signifying did. 
poised, did balance. 

counter^ a prefix, signifying opposite. 
Counterpoise, did balance opi)osite. 



contr.i 



counter 



f dance 

\ distinguisli 

f act 
l)alance 
charm 
check 
march 
mark 
mine 
petition 
plea 
plot 
poise 
project 
revolve 
view 
work 



1 



circum - 



navigate ion 
ed ing. 
\ polar 
V rotary 



di 
dis 



( tone cd 
) syllable 



- er ed ing 



dia-metrical 



ANALYSIS. 

Disability — Simple, derivative word, from 
able, the primitive part, meaning capable. 

ity, a suffix, signifying the state. 
ability, the state of being capable. 

dis, a prefix, signifying not. 
Disftbility, the state of not being capable. 

Polysyllable, acce;it on the third and first. 

There are over arte hundred wor4s to which dis is joined 
as a prefbc. A few only are given, as follows : 
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dis 



abuse bunlen 

allow close 

agree compose 

appoint connect 

avow em bark 

band en able 



en tangle relish 
en throne satisfy 
esteem taste 



gorge 
honor 
inherit 



use 

tmst 

robe 



eel ing 8 



ANALYSIS. 

Concentratioii — Simple, derivative word, from 

centre — the primitive, meaning a point in the middle. 

eon — a prefix, signifying with^ or together, 
concentre — to come together to a point. 

ate — a suffix, signifying to make or cause. 
concentrate — to cause to come together to a point. 

ion — a suffix, signifying tJie act ' 
Concentration — the act of bringing together to a point. 
Polysyllable, accent on the third and first* . 



r centre ate ation 
cession 
citation 
cord ance 
dense ed 
descend ing ly 
doled 
con \ duplicate ion 
federate ion 
figure ation 
firm ed ation 
fix 

glomerate ion 
join ed ing 
[ tribute ion ed 



com < 



mingle ed ing 

minute 

mission ed ing 

mix ture ing 

motion 

patriot 

peer 

plot 

press ed ing ion 



col [ ^*P®® ^ ^^^ 
I locate ion 

cor \ 



relative 
respond ing ed 



* The syllable on which the primary acceut is placed is alwayq mentioned 
first. 
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ANALYSIS 

« 

Ela|»sing^ — Simple, derivative word, from 

lapse — the primitive part, meaning to glide ; 
e — a primitive, signifying out, or mmiij ; 
elapse — to glide out or away ; 

iifuj — a suffix, signifying continutruj ; 
Elap&ing — continuing to glitle away. 
Trisyllable, accent on the second. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



' lapse 
migrate 
numemto 
e -I radiate 
radicate 
vanish 
vaporate 



ex \ 



ef 



port 
press 

face 

feminate 

fluent 

flux 

fuse 



o 
to 



o 



V 



eiu < 



bale 


able 


balm 


act 


bark 
battle 


camp 
case 


blaze 
body 
bowel 
bolden ^ ' 
bower 


danger 

feeble 

force 

joy 

kindle 


park 
plaster 


large 
noble 


poison 
power 
purple 


rage 
rich 
&c. 



ed ing 

er s 

ment 



Note. — The analysis of most of the examples e^lven should he 
written in a blank book kept for that purpose. This exercise will 
enable the. student, in a very short time, to become familiar with 
the literal nieaning of most of the words in the English language ; 
besides, the speUing will be more permanently impressed uponhis 
memory, by the act of writing each cofutituent pari several times in 
the course of analyzing one word. 
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ANALYSIS. 

• 

Inaccuracy — Simple, derivative word, from 

accuratey the priniitive part, meaning correct ; 

cy^ a suflix, meaning the condition ; 
accuracy y the condition of correctness ; 

?n, a prefix, signifying not ; 
Inaccuracy^ not in a condition of correctness. 
Polysyllable, accent on the second. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSTS. 

There are about 240 words having in as a prefix, ; 
over 60 with /?>?, a few of which are given below. 

Many of the following examples are not primitive, 
have a suffix attached to the primitive part. 



m < 



cage 




' affable 


cavate 

close 

cloud 

crust 

dent 

dwell 




applicable 

capable 

compatible 

comprehensible 

compressible 

conceivable 


fold 

gmft 

gulf 


ed s 
► . m - 
mg 


condensiblc 

curable 

destructible 


Imv 


excusable 


scribe 




exhaustible 


sight 




extricable 


snare 




fallible 


spirit 
still 


feasible 
flexible 


twine 




sensible 



|- ness y 
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ANALYSIS. 

Predestlnalion — Simple, derivative word, from 
defftine, the primitive part, meaning to doom ; 

pre, a prefix, signifying before ; 
predestine, to doom before ; 

ate, a suffix, signifying to make ; 
predestinate, to make, or cause to be doomed before ; 

ion, a suffix, signifying the act of ; 
Predestinaiion, the act of making doomed beforehand. 
Polysyllable, accent on the fourth and first 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS, 



pre 



admonish ] 




' access ^ 




compose 
dispose 


it ion 
' ed s 


act 
admit 


► ion 


require 
suppose 


ing 

• 


animate 
assert 


• 


destine 

determine 

design 




adjust 

appoint 

apportion 


ment 
' ed s 


examine 

figure 

meditate 


ation re - 
' ed s 
ing 


assign 
commence 


ing 


nominate 




build 




occupy 
ordain 

acquaint 
exist 


ance 
> or 


claim 
conduct 

pay 

produce 
view 


er ed 

' s ing 


eminent 


ence 


unite 





10* 
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ANALYSIS. 

Subjoined — Simple, derivative wonl, from 
join^ tlie primitive part, signifying to unite / 

ed, a snffix, signifying was ; 
joinedy was united ; 

8uby a prefix, signifying after ; 
Suhjoinedy was joined after. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



sab 



divide 

join 

merge 

mei^se 

scril)e 

serve 

sign 

deacon 
committee 
dean 
sequeuoe 

acid 
aquatic 
! jacent 
lingual 
marine 
species 
stratum 
terraneous 



} 



ed s 
ing er 



> » 



trans 



atlantic 

scribe ed s ing 
lucid ly 
plant ed s ing 



1 



super - 



' eminent '^ 
excellent 
fine 
human 
incumbent 

abound 

add 

induce 

saturate 

scribe 



ly 



> . 



ed 8 



mg 



f 



s 



cargo 
structure 

angelic 

lunar 

mundane 

royal 

stratum 

abundant 



form ed s ing 
figure ed s ing 
ship ed s ing ment 
migrate ed s ing ion 
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THE FULL ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF A WORD. 

Unknowingly — Simple, derivative word, from 

know, the primitive part, meaning to underdand; 

ing, a suffix, signifying continuing ; 
hiowing, continuing to undei*stand ; 

hj a suffix, signifying in a nuinner ; 
knowingly, in an understanding manner; 

w/i, a prefix, signifying not ; 
Unknowingly, not in an understanding manner. 
Polysyllable, accent on the second. 

u — vowel, short sound. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel ii, 

k — consonant, silent after 7i. Rule 8. 

n — cons., semi., ling., antecedent to its vowel a 

ow — digraph, w silent, o long sound. 

i — vowel, short sound. 

ug — cons., semi., pal., sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y 

y — vowel, short sound. 

u n n o 1 n g 1 i 

un know ing ly 

unknow unknowing unknowingly. 

There are about two thousand words having un for a 
prefix. They may be found in any dictionary, and some 
of them on almost every page in any book. It is there- 
fore thought not necessary to give a list of them. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

TAKEN FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 



Rule i. — Monosyllables ending in /, Z, or s, preceded 
by a single vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staffs 
spell, mill — except if, of, as, gas, has, was, yes, is, hiSy 
this. Its, thiis. 

Rule II. — Words ending in any other consonants than 
/, I, or s, do not double the final letter — except add, 
odd, ebb, egg, inn, err, bunn, purr, bidt, buzz, fuzz. 

Rule in. — Monosyllables, and words accented on the 
last syllable, when they end with a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double their final consonants 
before a suffix that begins with a vowel ; as, fog, foggy ; 
begin, Imginner — x is an exception. 

Rule iv. — A final consonant, when it is not preceded 
by a single vowel, or when the accent is not on the last 
syllable, should remain single before a suffix ; toil, toil- 
ing ; visit, visited, visiting. 

Rule v. — Silent e, when the final letter must be 
dropped before the addition of suffixes beginning with 
a vowel ; as, debate, debatable — except wortls ending in 
ce and ge ; as, peace, peacexible ; outrage, ofatrageoits. 

Rule vl — When a word ending in silent e has a 
suffix added to it beginning with a consonant, the e is 
retained — except abridge, acknowledge, argue, awe, diie, 
judge, lodge, true, lohole. 

Rule vii. — When a termination is added to a word 
ending in //, preceded by a consonant, the y is changed 
to i; as, try, ^rmZ— except when the termination ing is 
added. 

Rule viil — Compound words generally retain the 
orthography of the simple words of which they are 
composed. 



RULES 

TURNED INTO RHYME. 



RULE I. 



Those monosyllables which end 

V ••. 

In^ or ,% OY I\ •"'"■ ; ;• ' ' ' 
After a single vowel do " " ; 

With double letters sp^H*— V : 
Except a dozen little words, 

And these are mentioned thus ; 
To wit : this, gas, of, hisy icas, yes, 

As, if , thus f is, has, us, 

RULE IL 

But words with other consonants 

Than /, or s, or /, 
Their final letters double not 

When rightly them we spuil- 
Except ten words, which we may know 

Whenever they occur ; 
And here they are : c(dd, odd, butt, err, 

Inn, egg, buzz, ebb, burin, purr 

RULE IIL 

Those moitosyllables and words . 
With accent on the last, 

When enditig in one consonant- 
After ond vowel placed, 
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Double this final consonant, 

When suffixes are added 
Beginning with a vowel ; as 

In foggy, gunner, p^uided. 

RULE IV. 

But final cbnsonants which hiave 
Two vowels them preceding 

(Or words not having accent last), 
Are doubled not ; as plead-ing. 

RULE V. 

All wonis in silent final e 

(But ce and ge'u 
Drop e before suffixes, whose 

Initials, vowels be. 

RULE VL 

But words in silent final <?, 

When suffixes connect, 
Beginning with a consonant, 

Do not the e reject — 
Except the folloAving useful words, 

And they are but a few : 
Awe, argue, judge, due, lodge, abridge, 

Acknowledge, whole, and t)*ue, 

RULE vu. 

A termination added to 

A word which ends in jj 
Preceded by a consonant. 

Changes that y to i; 
As try to Jrial, dry to.dried; 

Except tho Bufi&x ing, 
Which" changcs.not the y U/i, y 

As hurry ^ hurrying, y/ *^:: 



